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PERFECT SUMMER A Kodachrome by WILLIAM FISHER 


Taken at f9, 1/100th second, with a Leica in brilliant sunlight at Bermuda. Note the 
definite circular composition, and the importance of each pictorial unit to the whole. 
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6 Answers to: “Which Minicam Film shall | use?” 


MONG these 6 great Agfa 35mm. Films you 
will find one for every type of work. Keeping 
them all on hand prepares you for any picture 
emergency and greatly enhances the versatility of 
your miniature camera. 


1 Ultra-Speed Pan... three times as fast as any 
miniature-camera film ever made before! This 
speed has been attained without any loss of 
color sensitivity, latitude, keeping quality or 
other desirable features. 


2 Agfa Finopan... extremely fine-grained ... pan- 
chromatic. For projection prints of unusual size. 


3 Agfa Fine-Grain Plenachrome . .. orthochro- 


matic... fine-grained. Insures clear, sparkling 
negatives for outdoor subjects. 


Agfa Fine-Grain Superpan ...an all-around film. 
Fast, panchromatic, fine-grained. An ideal selec- 
tion for photographs day or night, indoors or 
out. , 


Agfa Infra-Red ... gives startling night effects 
in the daytime as well as beautiful cloud effects. 


Agfa Superpan Reversible... a special panchro- 
matic film, developed by reversal process to a 
positive of beautiful projection quality. 


Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in Binghamtons 
New York. 


AGF 35mm. MINIATURE 
CAMERA FILMS 


Minicam Macazine. Second class entry pending at Cincinnati, O, 
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from any other SCREEN! 














Only THE REG. U.S. PAT. on. 


CHALLENGER 


Gives You ALL of These 
Advanced Features! 


3. Improved GLASS-BEADED Sur 
face for the brightest, clearest pictures. 
The beads, applied by Da-Lite’s new im- 
proved process, reflect more light over a 
wide area. No sparkling or glare. All 
color values are faithfully reproduced. 
Beads are guaranteed shatter-proof. 


7. SQUARE TUBING (not round) 
in the center rod of tripod and extension 
support to prevent case from turning and 
throwing part of the picture out of focus. 


3. ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT. The 
fully opened 39”x52” Standard model can 
be adjusted so that the bottom of the case 
is 37” from the floor, 46” from floor or 
54” from the floor. Other sizes permit 
adjustments in height proportionately 
greater or smaller. 


These and other advanced features of the Chal- 
lenger Screen are the result of Da-Lite’s 28 
years’ experience in screen manufacture. The 
Challenger is only one of many styles in the 
Da-Lite line. See your dealer or write for free 
literature. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., Inc. 


Dept. M, 2723 North Crawford Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





DIFFERENT 






Sirs: 


First” in Feb. 


“Feet 
Minicam, page 20, made me go out and shoot 
what I think is an exact replica. 

It was taken last October on a sunny day 
at 3 p. m. with an Agfa Plenax camera. 


The clown picture 














The model stood on a park bench -which 
is about a foot and a half high. I set my 
lens for 5 feet, which is the closest it goes. 
I set the camera on the ground with the lens 
shooting skyward, and sighted through the 
small brilliant view finder. Of course I had 
to get down on hands and knees, and lay 
my head on the ground before I could see 
the finder. I used a 2X yellow filter, 1/25th 
second, fll, Agfa Plenachrome film, developed 
in D-76. 

BENNIE BREJNAK 

Detroit, Mich. 

@ Imitating the masters is a good way to 
improve your camera technique. MinicAM 
would like to hear of more experiments 
like this one—Ed. 


Negative Wanted. 
Sirs: 


Do you have a negative of a picture of a 
rolling ocean, showing the water whipped into 
white-crusted rollers and the overhead sky, 
sunny and clear, with only a few white clouds? 
I am interested in obtaining such—for en- 
larging into a three by six foot wall mural. 

NATHAN SINGER 
44 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Minicam has no negatives for sale; per- 





haps some MinicaM readers do have.—Ed, 








Epicure’s Table Top 
Sirs: 

Table Top photograph contests are fine, but 
when we had a Thanksgiving turkey in March, 
it gave me an idea. Whipping out my trusty 
Rolleiflex and Kalart synchronizer, I shot the 
enclosed at £22, 1/100th second. This is my 
idea of “Correct Table Top Technique.” 

O. R. Frencu 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trick Shot? 


Sirs: 
Here is a shot taken in total darkness! 
s When I started to aim my camera down 


this street some nights ago, my friends thought 
was fooling. 


“Going to shoot in total 





darkness?” one of them said. “Betcha using 
Infra-Red film,” another kidded. But I held 
an umbrella over the camera and went ahead. 
The temperature was below freezing and the 
rain became ice as soon as it hit the pavement. 
The light (perhaps you guessed) came from 
Passing autos. 
Frank D. DreyYer 

East Orange, N. J. 





Practical Hint 
Sirs: 

You asked for letters telling what we 
want in your magazine. I think more prac- 
tical hints for camera owners would be of 
interest and benefit to photographers. To show 
you what I mean here is an idea of my own: 
















When making a small number of photo- 


CORRECT EXPOSURE 
FOR ALL 
LIGHT INTENSITIES 


ICTURES 
of dull- 
gray interiors 
are as easy to make 
as shots in brilliant sun- 
light when you use the G-E “_ 
exposure meter. The reason— ‘Y 
wide-range light sensitivity. ; 
Adapted for a different method of . : 
determining exposure, the G-E ex- ° 7 
posure meter makes available an ad- : 

ditional low light range. You get cor- 
rect exposure for every photographic | 
condition. : 
























Stop at your dealer’s store today. 
Have him demonstrate the exclusive 
new features of the G-E exposure 
meter. He will be glad to explain how 
it will improve your next pictures. 
Write for descriptive literature which 
tells the advantages of this new ex- 
posure meter. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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GENERAL ‘4:; ELECTRIC 












General Electric Company 
Dept. 6 A-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 







Send descriptive literature on the G-E ex- 
posure meter. 






Name. 








Address. 
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graphic calling cards or Christmas cards of 
the type in which two negatives are used— 
one for the picture and one for the lettering 
—it is simpler to paint the lettering on the 
printing frame. The letters will appear in 
white on the finished print. If poster paints 
are used the lettering can be washed off when 
you are through. 
ArcHie MacKay 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


Sirs: 

This picture was 
made with an Ar- 
gus camera, 1/50th 
of a second at f8 
on S. S. Pan film- 
The subject is bal- 
ancing himself on 
a bar suspended 
between two trees. 
The bar is about 
six feet above the 
ground. The cam- 
era was about one 
foot above the 
ground at the time 
the picture was 
taken. The bar was 
painted out be- 
tween the subject 
and the trees with 
Eastman Opaque. 

CLARENCE TINCHER 





° South Zanesville, Ohio. 


Retina Il 
Sirs: 

Am enclosing an unusual picture in which 
the referee 
landed on his 
neck. Made 
with the Retina 
lens {2.8 wide 
open, Agfa 
Ultra Speed 
film, 1/25. sec. 
The new Re- 
tina II is truly 
a percision instrument. 

J. L. Key, M. D. 

Montgomery, Ala. 





Contest Criticized 
Sirs: 

A step in the wrong direction is the judges 
decision in your recent Self Portrait Contest. 
Without wishing to detract from Mr. Wright's 
ability as a photographer, his picture cannot 
by any stretch of imagination be called a Self 
Portrait. Before you condemn me, let me give 
you my reasons for the above statement. 

C. H. Claudy says, “A real portrait shows 
many sides of a character; it is a printed page 
of minute and keen description. No one por- 
trait ever tells it all, but a good portrait tells 
enough to make the beholder feel that to a 
great extent, he knows the subject.” 

Nicholas Haz expresses himself in much 
stronger terms: “In portraiture, the subject, his 
personality so far as can be revealed through 
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XL PAN 


Now you can take good pictures at only half the 
exposure required by the standard fast Du Pont 


Superior Pan. Pictures thought impossible a few 
weeks ago are in the range of this surprising new 
film. And there is no appreciable increase in grain 
size or loss of other desirable photographic charac- 
teristics. Normal negatives, giving excellent enlarge- 
ments, are obtained. Color sensitivity is very similar 
to that of the well balanced Superior Pan. Available 
in daylight loading cartridges and spools for 35mm 
miniature cameras at leading photographic supply 
dealers. 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
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A 
NEW ARGUS 


WITH BUILT-IN RANGE FINDER 


At last . . . an American-made miniature camera incor- 
ating many desirable features which are presented 

in an entirely new design, at a price within the reach of 

all. The view finder and range finder are conveniently 

placed side by side at the back of the camera. The New 

Argus uses any type of 35 mm. film. It is equipped with 

Cintar interchangeable F.3.5 lens of 50 mm. focus which 

is fully corrected for color. The Micromatic shutter is 

of entirely new design and construction, furnishing 

speeds from 1 to 1/300 seconds includ- 

ing “‘Bulb’’. This New Argus is bound 

to meet a huge demand, so order yours 

now, at the low price of 


PARE oe. ee Catal ged 
of all things p otographic for 

ge amateur. Send for it today! 
MARKS & FULLER, INC. 
Dept. MC-19 Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 


the eye, must be the starting point, and at- 
tributes must have their origin in the subject. 
To select from one’s own fancy, or purpose, a 
set of attributes, and clothe Bill Jones without 
regard for authenticity, is to present a fraud. 
It may be pleasing to do so, but it remains a 
fraud just the same.” 

A Self Portrait must conform to these prin- 
ciples to be worthy of the title of Portrait. In 
addition, it must contain some hint as to the 
inner man. The deep secret something that lies 
within every individual ; that which ‘we call the 
soul. 

As a semi-abstraction, the picture is a fine 
composition, well balanced with the lighting 
admirably in keeping with the subject matter. 
However it would have been just as fine, and 
created the same mood, had you, I or any other 
man, capable of understanding the part, had 
been the model. When he posed for this pic- 
ture, Mr. Wright ceased to be Mr. Wright, and 
for the duration of the exposure, became the 
medium through which was expressed one mood 
applicable to any man. 

Mr. Lane, you may convey my sentiments 
to the Judges, and tell them I think they are 
morally indefensible. 

ANTHONY JAREBIE 

Detroit, Mich. 
® From the many self-portraits submitted, 
the judges selected one as the best within 

the rules of the contest, paid $25 to a 

contest-competitor Wright, and _ repro- 

duced the winner on page 92, February 





Minicam.—Ed. 


olleicord 


The Prize-Winning Camera 
That Makes the Most 


Prize-Winning Pictures! 


For outstanding merit in their field, Rollei Cameras wore 
awarded the Grand Prix at the Paris International Exhibition. 


Once you have held the Rolleicord in your hands and examined 
its extremely simple yet precise mechanism, you will realize why 
Ea,” more than 225,000 amateurs and professionals have chosen Rollei 

ms cameras. Unlike most fine cameras, these are extremely easy to 
$450.00 in 


operate. Ask your dealer to show you these two new popular priced 
CASH PRIZES! 


Rolleicords: 
Get details of the Third Rol- 
les Contest and Salon from 
your dealer or direct from 
Burleigh Brooks, Inc. Prints 
must be submitted by April 
iéth. Salon to be held at 
Rockefeller Center, May 2nd 
to 8th. 
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la, with Zeiss £/4.5 lens, $55.00 
ll, with Zeiss £/3.5 lens, $75.00 


Or write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42nd Street, Dept.44, New York City 
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Candid Babies 


By George A. Thompson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


ODERN youngsters are not satisfied 

with ordinary “baby pictures.” Like 
their parents, they want to be photo- 
graphed a la candid. Nor is this enough. 
The candid shots must be organized, story 
telling pictures grouped for dramatic pres- 
entation in the manner described in the 
article on page 14. 

With babies or young children, a bath 
is always a sure-fire idea. Here they are at 
their best and with much splashing of 
water they treat the camera to smile after 
smile. Eating or playing with toys also 
is good. 

For indoor work the camera should 
have a lens not slower that f6.3. I use a 
Leica with an f2 lens but usually stop it 
down to f4.5 for greater depth of focus, 
sO a camera with an {4.5 lens would do 
as well. I use three or four No. | photo- 
floods in reflectors. With S. S. Pans, lens 
at f4.5, and two photofloods four feet 
away it is possible to get good negatives 
with lots of detail at 1/60th or 1/100th of 
a second. 

It is not advisable to photograph babies 


@ Leica camera 50mm, {2 lens, 1/40 sec. 
at a Agis Superpan developed in 
MPG; 3 No. 1 photofloods in two 

reflectors. 


and young children at less than 1/40th of 
a second. They have a way of moving 
quickly just as you release the shutter. 
Perhaps at the time of exposure this move- 
ment may escape your eye but upon devel- 
opment a print that shows a priceless 
expression may have a big blur for a hand. 






















@A “gimme more” eat- 
ing series like this, with 
or without an «4 
priate story, has a defi- 
nite sales value. Sub- 
ject. was pleced in a 
chair with a low 
black cloth hung chont 
three feet behind the 

ir. 





















. Well, I wonder what they’re all looking at me for? 


. Look at all those wires — and that big guy with the 
little box. 


. This ear-twisting stunt ought to get a rise out of 
that funny duck. 


. He’s making faces at the box. 


. Say, wait till my mom finds you moving all the fur- 
niture around. 


. Hey, you’re tripping on a wire! 


. Watch out for that flood lamp! Lookout! 


. Boy, oh, boy. It knocked him right on the dome — 
a perfect beaner! 8 





After three years of taking countless 
natural, unposed -pictures of children in- 
doors, I have found that one of the most 
pleasing and successful lighting arrange- 
ments is two photofloods in reflectors at 
one side about two or three feet above the 
subject and two more photofloods in re- 
flectors about four feet in front of the sub- 
ject but a little below the face and to the 
side. 

The entire light source should not come 
from one direction only. Nor does direct 
front lighting give interesting ‘results. As 
in all portrait photography, an unbal- 
anced arrangement is desirable. That is, 
lights from one source should be closer or 
stronger than from the other side. 

A tripod may be used but with a speed 
of 1/40th or better it is hardly necessary. 
When the camera is hand held it is much 
easier to maneuver around your “victim” 
for interesting angle shots. As you are 
moving around as well as your subject, 
constant care should be paid to focusing. 
Out of focus pictures are a waste of film 
and if printed are apt to cause embarrass- 
ing questions from your friends, such as, 
“What made this picture so fuzzy?” 

After the child is settled at it’s favorite 
pastime and the lights are arranged it is 
best not to start snapping immediately. 
The sudden lighting is usually confusing 
to the child. After he has grown accus- 
tomed to the lights and has more or less 
lost interest in the camera it is time to go 
to work. At times, in the case of a very 
young baby you may find he cannot stand 
the glare. If this happens, experiment 
with the lights in different positions. Or 
use indirect lighting. Place several large 
white cardboards in front of the subject 
and the lights behind him, directed at the 
cardboard reflectors. 


In taking your pictures get close up and 
include only what is necessary with the 
child as your center of interest. Keep arm- 
chairs, tables and whatnots out of the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

A plain‘wall probably serves as the best 
background unless the background means 
something to the story. For example, if 
you are photographing a little girl in the 


kitchen, imitating her mother in some 
domestic scene, the appearance of a cup- 
board or stove in the background may be 
necessary. In this case it helps to have 
the objects in the background slightly out 
of focus. By having your subject in sharp 
focus and your background out of focus 
the eye is attracted to the main interest 
and does not wander all over the picture. 

A little time spent in playing with a 
child before you start will usually con- 
vince him that it is a game and he will 
enter into the spirit of the thing. 

The photographing of children out-of- 
doors presents practically the same prob- 
lems except that here you are working 
with natural rather than artificial light. 
Here too, it is best to have the sunlight 
strike the subject from an angle. Follow 
them around casually while they are play- 
ing and shoot them from unusual points 
of view. 

Now for some “Do’s and Don’ts”—Use 
shutter speeds of 1/40th second or faster 
if possible. Babies and young children 
move unexpectedly and very rapidly. 

To get candid pictures have the child 
do something that he or she likes. Let him 
play with a doll or toy and watch for 
expression. 

Don’t start taking pictures the minute 
you turn the lights on, give the subject 
time to get used to the glare. 


@ Diagram showing lightning ar- 
rangement for pictures on pre- 
vious page. One reflector was 
below the subject’s head, the 
other about level with it. 


CAMERA 
[11] 
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Don’t make the picture confusing by 
having unecessary objects in the back- 
ground. Plain black or white background 
is best. The child and whatever it is doing 
should be the center of interest and the 
picture should not be cluttered up with 
distracting furniture. 

Don’t use the lens wide open unless it 
is impossible to close it down due to in- 


sufficient light. In photographing babies 
and children a reasonable depth of focus 
is desired. 

Don’t try to hurry up the picture 
taking. Lots of patience is required in this 
work. Wait for the good ones. 

Don’t have too many people in the 
room while you are photographing chil- 
dren. Either work alone or with the child’s 
mother. When several people are in the 
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@ Restless babies and young children will usually 
stay quiet for a little while if given something 
to eat when you are all ready to take the pictures. 








CAMERA 


@ Two No. 1 photofloods used in each reflector, slightly 
above subject’s head. Leica, m, {2 summer lens. 
S. S. Pan film, 1/60th second at f3.2. 





@ Don’t economize on film. 


while the cameraman stalks his interest- 
ing photographic quarry. 

Only by getting them “candid” will 
you avoid the “to be shot at sunrise” look 
of many baby snapshots. The best photo- 
graphs of children are candid snapshots, 
in which the subjects are unaware of the 
camera or indifferent to it. Don’t hurry 
the work. Wait for the good ones. More 
important, then, than lights, lenses, etc., 
is an ingredient you can’t buy—patience. 


The expressions and moods of young children 


change so quickly that you never know when that priceless one is 
going to come along. 


room they usually all try to help in the 
picture taking by calling to the subject. 
This overwhelming and unusual attention 
soon irritates the subject. 

Although the photographs shown herc 
all were taken with photoflod illumina- 
tion, pictures like these also may be 
taken outdoors or on an open balcony 
with combined floodlight and daylight 
illumination. Avoid direct sunlight, of 
course. When there is adequate light, the 
subject can be allowed to roam at will 





















Motion Picture Technique 
for Stage Stills 


@ These Leica shots were taken 
without special equipment, by 
viewing a vaudeville act twice. 
The five poses were visual- 
ized and planned for in ad- 
vance. 


HE ordinary snapshot or group of pictures is in- 

complete. It is meaningless without an explana- 
tion. You show a picture and set the scene by saying, 
“This is the beach; this is where we sat; etc.” Thus 
you have “still” photography or, rather, “frozen” 
photography. 

You can tell your story, not in words, but in pic- 
tures. Borrow motion picture technique and make 
each sequence complete in itself. By selecting and 
grouping, you can breathe life and motion even into 
ordinary snapshots. 


It was a bit of a feat, once, to go into a theatre and 
take a snapshot of a stage scene. Before the advent of 
fast lenses, films, and hypersensitization, the stage 
snapshooter had to wait until all of the theatre’s foot- 
lights and floodlights were on. Then resting his camera 


By Dudley Lee 



















on the seat in front of him (or his neighbor’s shoulder!) he would wait for a pause in 
the show’s action. Finally, holding his breath, he would — the shutter at perhaps 


1/10th of a second. 


The resulting negative, although underexposed and lacking in definition and detail 
was showed to all the boys as a great tour de force—and so it was. 

A single stage or action shot no longer is a novelty. The job now is not to snap a 
person in motion but to delineate an entire action. This requires fast shooting under 
circumstances in which proper exposure and focus is not easy and a steady hand is at 


a premium. 





A Leica, with the rapid-winder attachment, will shoot two exposures a second or 


faster. A Robot may double the speed. 
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Any camera can do the job, however, 
providing its lens is fast enough. Indoors, 
about f2 and Ultra Speed film is a perfect 
combination. In bright sunlight, outdoors, 
fast sequence shooting has been done-with 
that old standby, the /4.5. 


To delineate action in a vaudeville show, 
select an act which can be -viewed several 
times. First make as many good exposures 
as possible. Visualize the picture you have 
and the ones you need. The second time 
you see the act, then, you go after. the 
scenes needed to fill in the holes in the 
action. 

Acrobats are perfect subjects for se- 
quence shooting. The spot light playing 
on them and the white of their costumes 











@ Anticipate the action—this 
is the key to correct tim- 
ing. Shooting in sequence 
is “cold turkey’’ when ac- 
robats move slowly. 


allow minimum exposures to be used and 
makes sharp negatives possible. 

When they move fast, however, you 
have to shoot like lightning and then the 
danger is not that you will not get 
enough negatives but that most of the 
negatives will catch the same pose. 

As a.result, instead of being able to de- 
pict a complete action (such as a tum- 
bling series), you will have prints of only 
two or three poses, and the rest of your 
. negatives will just be duplications of the 
same positions. 


What to do? Plan in advance. Analyze 
a tumbling act, for example, into about 
five poses. Then assign yourself not to take* 
25 shots of the entire act, but five shots of 
each predetermined position. Do this and 
you will not be disappointed with a roll 
of duplicate negatives, or by “holes” in 
your portrayal of the action. You will 
have material to portray the entire tum- 
bling act from start to finish. 


Correct timing can be learned. Some 
people are prone to buck fever, or shoot- 
ing before the correct moment. This is 
most common when watching an action 
which slowly comes to a climax. 


More usual is the too-late shooter. This 
is due to the time lag in the human body. 
The eye sees the action; it reports to the 
brain which transmits a message to the 
finger which, in turn, presses the cable 
release which trips the shutter. 


The appreciable time from the eye’s 
message to the shutter’s tripping is what 
causes a “perfectly” timed shot to turn 
out, after development, to have occurred 


an instant later than as imagined. The 
result—the picture is nothing like the one 
you visualized. 

In action shooting, anticipation is the 
key to:success. Go through the motions 
and be prepared to shoot an instant be- 
fore the desired action. Watch the mov- 
ing object, visualize a point slightly in ad- 
vance of the desired one and shoot at 
this point. 

One picture may be but a piece of sus- 
pended animation—a group or sequence 
can breathe life and action. 
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“LIEBELE!”’ 
From Des Moines Third Annual International Salon 


“a my 


By ERNO VADAS 
Fig. 1 


@ A design on a background usually detracts from the center of interest, and for this 


reason is usually avoided. 


In the above, however, the vertical shadows on the back- 


ground are an important part of the composition. 


Backgrounds to the Fore! 
By Jacob Deschin 


Choose a suitable background before you shoot, and you are half-way to 
success. How to get special effects. 


HE one reason for any picture is 

the subject itself. No incidental de- 
tails can aid unworthy .subject matter. 
An incidental detail, however, can make 
or break a picture. Such a detail is the 
background. 

The simplest background of all is no 
background whatever. At first hand, this 
may seem a paradoxical statement, but 
those who have had any experience at all 
in the making of portraits know that a 
head or a figure posed in front of a so- 
called “plain” background is thus made 
_ the point of exclusive interest. It is the 
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background for the formal portrait, in 
which nothing is wanted but a faithful, 
though interesting, presentation of the 
subject photographed. 

Indoors, the plain background may 
easily be created, through the use of a 
plain, non-textured wall or a_ screen 
which has been tightly stretched to avoid 
shadows on the folds. The background 
must be so lighted that the tane (light, 
medium or dark) that is most suited to 
the subject in question is provided. It is 
a matter of proper lighting on the back- 
ground. 





From Des Moines Third Annual International Salon 


COCOANUT CLIMBERS By M. ARTHUR iat 
ig. 


@ The value of sky as a bastigoennd is often overlooked; and it doesn’t have to be full 
of fleecy clouds to get a desired effect. A “leaden” sky makes an excellent grey 
background. 
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Txeatment as in Fig. 3 furnishes a good 
start for making multiple exposure or 
multiple printing photographs. Extreme 
discretion must be used, of course, in a 
treatment of this sort and the simplest 
design employed. Under most circum- 
stances, the design should be “soft” and 
its general tone considerably less than 
that of the subject, for the fact cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that a back- 
ground should remain a background and 
in no case steal the limelight from the 
isain point of interest, namely, the por- 
trait, still life or whatever the subject 
pappens to be. 

A black background is not difficult to 
gibtain, but a black cloth generally is 
‘mecessary. Fig. 3 illustrates a portrait 
“which was lighted specifically to obtain 


- 


@ Choice of background material is of prime inpesteens 
when effects call for a cast shadow. Fig. 2 


SOPHISTICATE 


By JACOB DESCHIN 
































a black background and a dramatic 
lighting effect. In order to control the 
lighting so that no “spill-over” illumina- 
tion would fall on the background screen 
that happened to be a little distance back 
of the subject, a spot light was directed 
from the side. Thus the subject’s shadow 
thrown out of the picture space onto a 
side wall. To illuminate the hair and the 
bust an overhead light was used consist- 
ing of a deep reflector equipped with a 
photoflood lamp and an improvised cloth 
hood. 

Fig. 4 is a background method some- 
times effectively used, but in this particu- 
lar case it is admittedly not suitable either 
as to subject, being more appropriate for 
male subjects, or as to pose. The ques- 
tion: “What’s wrong with this picture?” 
will find many ready to answer. 

Chief among the objectionable features 
is the harsh lighting resulting in poor 


tones and little model- 
ing on the face and 
neck. Another is_ the 


arch in the eyes not 
illuminated. A good rem- 
edy would have been to 
alter the relation of the 
pose of the head to the 
spot light, and to use a 
relatively weak light on 
the shadow side of the 
face. While it is true that 
with the use of a sec- 
ondary light, the cast 
shadow would become 
lighter in tone and per- 
haps less dramatic, never- 
theless, in this particular 
case, this would be the 
preferable of two evils 
since, we repeat, the 
main objective is not the 
creation of striking back- 
grounds with the subject- 
matter receiving merely 
secondary consideration, 


but just the reverse. 
The background is 
made for the subject, 


























@ For a dramatic background of solid black, the sub- 
ject is lighted from the side and top in such a way 
that no light falls on the black background. The 
shadow cast by the lights is out of the mee $ 

ig. 


not the subject for the background. 

In Fig. 5 we have several factors to 
consider: the casting of a shadow on the 
background by the subject; the- proper 
illumination for this type of photograph ; 
the element of texture in the background ; 
the camera viewpoint. 

The character and shape of the shad- 
ow cast upon the background by any 
object depends on the position of the 
object, or subject, in relation to the 
background, and the position and char- 
acter of the illuminant. A spotlight is, 
of course, essential for the casting of a 
fairly well defined shadow. In our pic- 
ture the position of the spotlight is ap- 
parent from the outline of the lighting on 
the wall, that is, from an extreme position 
to the left of the subject (right, as we 
see it in the picture). The shadow cast 
is a grotesque one because the light was 
placed in order to throw a long shadow. 
A more agreeable shadow could have 
been cast by bringing the spot light at an 


angle of about 45 degrees to the back- 
ground. Although we do not object to 
the grotesqueness of the shadow in this 
case because the attractiveness of the sub- 
ject is a mockery of the unattractive 
shadow that it casts, this type of shadow 
naturally must be employed with discre- 
tion. 

For the textured background, a monks 
cloth background was employed to il- 
lustrate how texture may enhance a 
background. The lighting problem in- 
volved the use of light to accomplish 
three functions: (1) appropriate lighting 
for the subject herself; (2) the desired 
shadow on the background; (3) rendi- 
tion of the texture of the cloth. 

The direction of the spotlight in this 
picture was made to do the double service 
of projecting a long shadow and afford- 
ing the cross-lighting that is essential 
for the exhibition of texture in any sur- 
face. But if we were to light the subject 
in this way alone, we would have a 
result similar to that obtained in Fig. 4. 
The face would be “cut in half,” leaving 
nothing but blackness on the other half. 
The shadow would be blacker, to be sure, 
but there would be no detail within the 
cast shadow; also the hands would not 
be lighted. The reader may gain an 
idea of what the result with the one light 
would be by covering with black paper 
cut out to fit all parts of the subject and 
background not included in the brighter 
light area. 

In order, therefore, to illuminate the 
shadow areas, it was found necessary to 
use a general light. For this purpose a 
photoflood bulb was used in a reflector 
situated at a considerable distance from 
the subject and background in order that 
enough light might reach the subject to 
“fill-in” the shadows yet far enough re- 
moved not to disturb the general result 
desired. . 

The camera viewpoint was arranged 
to take in the complete effect with special 
emphasis on the shadow side. Therefore, 
the camera was placed a little to one 
side of the subject, not quite head-on. 

Fig. 2 employs, with variations, several 
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@ What’s wrong with this picture? 
See explanation in text. Fig. 4 


of the matters discussed above. The 
background is a plain gray felt, the spot 
light was placed in a low position, just 
about a foot above the floor, in order 
to throw the shadow upward and to pro- 
vide the oval shaped light spot. Again, 
as in Fig. 5, a general illuminant was re- 
quired from the front and this was ar- 
ranged as described in the discussion of 
Fig. 5. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
observe how this type of treatment over- 


comes the inherent difficulties of a full 
length portrait. The slightly diagonal 
pose of the subject, the animation of the 
shadow, the gay expression of the subject, 
all contribute to an unusually attractive 
example of full length portraiture. 

The use of one’s home surroundings as 
backgrounds in portraiture offers many 
pitfalls if we don’t watch out. A great 
many amateur attempts appear to disre- 
gard the presence of anything but the 
subject being photographed, ignoring all 
but the expression or pose. This is a 
grave mistake for it is not infrequently 
the case that an unusually good portrait 
is more or less spoiled by the inclusion of 
an unsuitable or unattractive background. 

Take Fig. 7, for example. This is a 
typical candid shot, for the little girl 
actually was absorbed in her work, but 
what is the matter with it? First of all, 
of course, we find the background ob- 
jectionable. The table and chair should 
have been moved out of the camera 
view, for one thing. For another, the 
lighting should have been so arranged 
that the wall might receive relatively 
little light or no light at all, if this 
could be avoided. After these prepara- 
tions had been made, the photographer 


@ When it was de- 
sired to show 
the texture of 
the black monk’s 
cloth background 
to accentuate the 
grotesqueness of 
the shadow, 
three lighting 
problems pre- 
sented them- 
selves: appro- 
priate lighting 
for (1) subject, 
(2) desired 
shadow, (3) ren- 
dition of the 
texture. Fig. 5 















































should have made capital of the little 
girl’s curls by using a spotlight or other 
light to illuminate her hair. 

Ordinary home surroundings make very 
good portrait backgrounds provided they 
are used appropriately. Slipshod arrange- 
ments, such as that illustrated in Fig. 7, 
are inexcusable. It takes so little to move 
things around so that the setting is rea- 
sonably right. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the classic “don’t”: 
the tree growing out of a man’s head. 
Besides the indignity of the. man’s feet 
sticking out in the foreground, the pic- 
ture has several background faults other 
than the trees. Another background, in 
which the background details are thrown 
out of focus by a wide open lens dia- 
phragm, and some attention to the posi- 
tion of the subject’s feet, would have 
greatly improved the general result. The 
lighting is good, however, with the soft- 
over-all diffusion of a slightly overcast sky. 
There is hardly ever anything to worry 
about as regards lighting for portraiture 
outdoors if undertaken when the lighting 
is well diffused. 

There are several methods of obtain- 
ing a plain background outdoors. In the 
present case (Fig 6), the subject might 


e@ A typical example of an interesting candid shot gone 
wrong. The background has a table and_ chair, 
which are dark, and a white wall which is brilliantly 
lighted—all to distract attention from the little girl 
subject. Fig.7 




























































@ This poor old man has a tree growing out of his 
head to say nothing of the clapboard house wall and 
black windows behind him. One way to handle a 
background full of undesirable details is to use a 
wide lens opening. Focus so that the subject is 
sharp and the background fuzzy and out of tome. ‘ 

ig. 


as well have been sitting on the grass. 
Then the camera would be pointed down- 
ward at the expanse of plain grass around 
him. 

With the lens wide open, the back- 
ground will be thrown completely out of 
focus and the desired effect of a plain 
background achieved in the simplest man- 
ner possible. This factor of throwing 
the background out of. focus by using a 
large lens opening is also feasible in- 
doors, of course, provided the subject 
is placed sufficiently forward of the back- 
ground wall or furniture. A_ similar 
result can be obtained by bringing the 
camera closer to the subject. In  por- 
traiture, however, a close approach en 
dangers. good perspective. 


In general, whether the picture is 
taken indoors or outdoors, the back- 
ground deserves your closest attention 
even though that attention be directed 
solely toward eliminating it altogether. 
The background can make or break a’ 
picture. 





e@ “Minnie, 
Mac and their 
cand idest 


camera were By 


stopped cold at 


the gate of the Rus (Flash) Arnold 


El Socorro 
Cabaret.”’ 


DOUBLE EXPOSURES, UNDER 
XPOSURES, AND NON-EXPO- 
SURES BY THE AUTHOR.) 


Dear Boss: 


“Get the picture and tell how you done 
it,” that’s what you said, boss. 

It had me worried for a while—the 
writing part. But it’s ail mght, now, as I 
didn’t get the picture, either. 

Your exact words were, “Go into 
Greenwich Village and get some Spanish 
Dancers in action,” so I decided to go 
fully prepared. 

First, I read the article “Minicaming 
History” in this issue on Page 33 about 
the old timer who carried 250 pounds of 
camera equipment up a ‘mountain to 
make three exposures. Then I lit a 


@ ‘‘When he found himself under the table, Si 
whipped out his trusty 36-shooter to protect 
his eyes from the whirling skirts.” 
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cigarette, and laughed, “Wait till he sees 
what I bring in!” 

You want one picture, so I take four 
cameras—also the pinhole camera in case 
a landscape scene should turn up—and 
three assistants, Minnie Bugg, Mac Bugg, 
and Si Nammy Dimitric. Minnie uses a 
Flexaroll; Big Mac, her twin brother, a 
2'%e6 by 3'%2 revolving back Grafzep with 
an 11-inch telephoto lens, and Si has a 
Pica, a Thumtax, and a Super Automat B. 
Each takes complete sets of yellow, red, 
green, and ultra-violet filters, lens shades, 
proxar and distar lenses, view finders and 
exposure meters. 

Si brings along a miniature tripod, no 
smaller than a giraffe’s neck. 
Big Mac loads up with thirty- 
six (36) filmholders, while 
both his twin sister and Si 
each take half a dozen rolls —_%"*6}, became 


of fine grain pan and three ya 


e “Having 
spoken to 
Jacob 
Deschin, 
every one of 
Mac’s expo- 


@ “After three hours, Si 
Nammy Dimitric was 
found in the chorine’s 
dressing room carefully 

posing I close- 
up of a cold cream jar.” 


C 
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@ “Min picked up a re- 
tired broker, and when 
a likely subject ap- 
woul 


peared she 
snatch her 
Thumtax cam- 
era out from 
under his 
toupee, where 
she had it 
hidden, and 
fire away.” 
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rolls each of fast pan, fast ortho, slow 
ortho, and color-blind film. Big Mac 
also carries a piece of Bluejay Color cut- 
film, 2 by 4, although he doesn’t have 
time to wrap it in black paper. 

Since my wife’s illness, my doctor pro- 
hibits me to carry such heavy burdens as 
the average mini camera outfit. I take 
only a 11 by 14 view camera with flood- 
lights, flashbulbs and speedguns in a 
steamer trunk. 


We would have had no trouble what- 
soever sneaking into the famous Green- 
wich Village night club, El Socorro, ex- 
cept that we are soon thrown out at the 
door. Cameras and cheek-to-cheek danc- 
ing is barred. The manager suspects we 
have cameras in our camera cases. 

Around the back way, we make friends 
with the chef by taking his picture. Un- 
fortunately, Big Mac forgets to pull the 
dark-slide out of his film holder. But 
that don’t ‘matter, because even if he 
pulls the slide, his focal-plane shutter is 
closed, and you know how handy these 
two-shutter cameras are. You can use 
one shutter for your exposure, and keep 


@ “No use reading this caption, boss, or guessing 
what the picture is. You'll have to read the story 
to find out.’’ Technical data: thoroughly synchro- 


nized and de~eloped 14% hours in Mort Sen 72. 
JOSE, PATRICIA AND PLANCHA 
























BY SPEED FLASH. 





the other closed at all times. This pro- 
tects the film—if you're silly enough to 
buy any. You think I’m forgetful, eh! 
A friend of mine shot thirty-two pictures 
of the Hindenburg disaster, using his 
focal-plane shutter while his between-the- 
lens shutter was closed tight all the time! 


HE minute we get on the floor, 

drums roll, spotlights flash, and out 
spin two of the most dramatic Spanish 
dancers I have ever seen. Just look at 
Page 25 and you'll agree they were just 
what you wanted. But how to photo- 
graph them? I ask Min. 

“At last, we’re in,” she sighs. 

At this, Si jumps up, snaps his fingers, 
and is gone as fast as a shot of Ultra 
Speed Pan, hypersensitized. 

“Forgot a Stilson wrench and Q3 fil- 
ter,” Min explains. 

I am watching the dancers. “Perfect 
shot,” cres Mac, trying to remember 
whether to use {4.5 at 12 feet or f4 at 14. 

I have a camera in each hand and 
another around my neck. Before I can 
decide which camera to use, the dance 
is over. 

But don’t think I am going to let you 
down, boss. Not yet. Besides who is to 
pay the check? I tell Min- 
nie to get to work. The 
first thing anyone knew, 
she had her camera con- 
cealed under the toupee of 
a retired broker and when 
no one is looking she be- 
gins to sneak a picture or 
two. 

Now we’re getting some- 
place, I’m thinking. Mac 
is using Minnie’s Flexaroll 
hidden under his jacket. 
He orders a bottle of cham- 
pagne (which you won’t 
find on the expense ac- 
count, but don’t worry, it’s 
there) and keeps looking at 
his reflection in the cham- 
pagne. His father was a 
wild west gambler who 
used to deal cards over a 








FOURTH ANNUAL ZEISS IKON EXHIBITION 


BY RICHARD TUCKER 


@ “This is only the one that got away, boss. Wait till you see the picture I took!” 


pocket mirror in a whisky glass—until 
he was caught. 

It is about this time that I see just the 
shot you want, boss, but I need someone 
to hold the tripod while I stand on it. 
I yell for Minnie but she is out of film, 
Si is out of sight, and Mac is out of his 
mind—hé has the third chorine from the 
left (the homely one) at his table and is 
telling her about his wonderful collection 
of etching blades and retouching pencils. 


I start to assemble a few of my one- 
man cameras when a cash customer at 
the next table lights a match and care- 
fully tosses it into.my camera case. It 
sets off a flashbulb-which explodes the 
rest, and ah my friends and oh my foes, 
what a wonderous light! As I go through 
the skylight I can still see the beautiful 
blue-white flash! I come down, of all ~ 
places, in the chorus gal’s second: floor 
dressing room! 
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@ Minnie Bugg and her 





And there I see my missing assistant, 
Si Dimitric! Amid a score of giggling 
chorus girls, he is shooting close-ups of a 
cold cream jar with a telephoto lens. 

He apologizes for taking so long, ex- 
plaining he has an awful time because 
the girls keep yelling every five minutes, 
“Don’t look now, we’re undressing.” 

“Are we going to let the boss down,” 
I ask him, and then we let ourselves 
down with a bedsheet. In front of the 
cabaret, Si and I find Minnie flirting 
with the headwaiter, so we sneak in be- 
hind his back. Si goes right to Big Mac’s 
table to chisel a pocketful of champagne. 

Si never could take strong drinks, but 
always did. The first thing you know, 
there he is under the table. But leave it 
to us to kill two birds with one glass. As 
long as he is under the table anyway, I 
hand Si a Thumtax to take angleworm 
views. Besides he needs something to 
keep the whirling skirts out of his eyes. 


By the time the head waiter. comes 
around again threatening dire conse- 
quences, my able assistants each have ex- 
posed a few hundred films. “Big Mac 
pushes two tables together, orders eight 
trays, and improvises a dark room, with 
Minnie holding her evening gown over 


his head. 






twin brother, Big Mac, 
being welcomed at the 
El Socorro Cabaret. Note 
their ‘vest pocket” 
did cameras cleverly 
hidden in four suitcases. 
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The negatives are stained red, white 
and blue to distinguish those of Minnie, 
Si and Big Mac, respectively. Minnie’s 
red negatives included some lovely micro- 
scopic studies of wheat at dusk (due to 
toupee hairs) and some interesting archi- 
tectural shots of the pillar in front of 
her table. 

Big Mac’s blue negatives reveal that 
he had his neck strap backwards and 
was shooting pictures of his vest pocket 
all the time! But this is all right, as-it is 
a vest pocket camera. 

Si’s Cold Cream Closeup is out of 
focus and suffering from parallax, just 
enough so he goes into ecstasies explain- 
ing how he will make a print on Funy- 
Gas paper, use the roll-paper negative 
process, tone it -green, print in a sky, 
name it “Apotheosis of Immergence,” 
and exhibit at the nearest saloon. 

This is not all. Si, being the seventh 
son of a South Serbian sea-cook, had 
spent the afternoon talking to Jacob 
Deschin. Of the rest of his negatives, 
every one is a photomontage! 


By this time we are running short -of 
film. To get. the most out of our emul- 
sions, we all started taking photomon- 
Except Big Mac who still has his 

(Page 79, please) 


tages. 























LIVING PHOTOGRAPHS 


By Herbert C. McKay, F. R. P. S. 


You’ve a thrill in store for you if you haven’t yet taken your 
first stereo photograph. “It looks like you can walk right 
into the picture,” you'll say. Any camera can be 
used for stereoscopic photography. 


PHOTOGRAPH can’t’ lie about 

some things, but how true is it to 
life? Only people who have been ac- 
quainted with photographs all their lives 
can get a true picture from a photograph 
itself. A savage who. has never seen a 
photograph cannot recognize pictures of 
his own house. This is because a photo- 
graph is a flat surface. An object has 
height and width but no depth. The il- 
lusion which a photograph conveys is per- 
ceived only by those who have had expe- 
rience in looking at pictures. 

But photography can portray the third 
dimension. When it does, the result 
astounds those who see it for the first time. 
Those who make experiments in the stereo 
field become so enthusiastic about it that 
they practically abandon the conventional 
“one-eyed” camera. To fully understand 
the operation and practical application of 
stereoscopic photography it is necessary to 
understand some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of stereoscopic vision. 

The sense which we call vision is con- 
fined to our mind and through the me- 
dium of our eyes we preserve our contact 
with the outside world in a manner which 
might be compared to living inside a 
closed vehicle while viewing the outside 
world through a periscope. Appearances 
are not necessarily truthful but through 
the combination of vision and experience 
we learn to interpret certain aspects of the 
visual sense in a way that approximates 
the truth. 

One of the striking features of human 
vision is the fact that we perceive solidity 
in objects at a distance and are also able 
to judge distances with fair accuracy. 





Whether or not 
we translate 
these «listances 
into feet or 
yards, we still 
perceive this 
distance or 
depth. Close 
one eye and 
you no longer 
have this per- 
ception of 
depth. You still 
have such 
guides as the 
compara- 
tive size of ob- 
jects, the effect 
of atmosphere 
and haze, but not true stereoscopic 
vision. To convince yourself of the truth 
of the statement try the following experi- 
ment : 

Place a coin on the edge of a table so 
that about one-third of the coin over- 
hangs the edge of the table. Stand across 
the room, close your eyes, turn around 
two or three times. Open your eyes and 
walk towards the table, and without hesi- 
tation knock the coin off the table by 
striking the projecting edge with the index 
finger without touching the table. You 


@ Cover one eye and try knock- 
ing a coin off a table. This 
demonstrates the principle 
of stereoscopic vision. 


will find this an easy thing to do. Your , 


two eyes have so accurately indicated the 
position of the coin that, without hesitat- 
ing, you can bring the index finger down 
upon the projecting edge of the coin, 
knock it off the table and not touch the 
table at all. 

Now repeat the experiment but before 
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you do so bind a handkerchief over one 
eye. As you approach the table you may 
have a sense of confusion and be tempted 
to stop and study the situation and reach 
out very slowly toward the coin. Do not 
do this but walk up to the table and try 
to knock the coin off just as unhesitatingly 
as before. Nine times out of ten your fin- 
ger will either strike the table as much as 
two or three inches from the edge or you 
will miss the coin and table entirely. 

Deprived of the sight of one eye you 
can no longer accurately judge the dis- 
tance ; you appreciate at once the differ- 
ence between the vision of one eye and 
the bifocal vision of two eyes. 

If you sit in the room of a house and 
look out at some distant object closing 
first one eye and then the other you will 
see that the vertical division between the 
panes of the window apparently jumps 
back and forth. If you close one eye and 
put yourself in such a position that some 
portion of the distant object is obscured 
by one of the divisions in the window 
sash, then open that eye and close the 
other and you will find that the distant 
object has moved over into the clear space 
of the window where it is easily visible. 

In short, whenever you look at an ob- 
ject your two eyes converge to a certain 
degree. To do this the muscles which 
control the eyeballs must be called into 
operation and the amount of rotation 
which these muscles are called upon to 
exert is unconsciously translated by your 
mind into not only a sensation but an ac- 
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tual visual image of the depth. Without 
going too deeply into theory it is easy to 
understand that the one fundamental 
principle of stereoscopic vision is the fu- 
sion of two different pictures of the same 
object, that is two different mental images. 
The exact nature of these two images can 
be compared by looking at any object and 
opening and closing the eyes alternately. 

The photograph which is made with an 
ordinary camera corresponds to one-eyed 
vision. However, if two photographs are 
made from two points of view and seen at 
the same time, they furnish two images to 
the eye and reproduce the condition of 
depth or “third dimension.” The result of 
this process is to present photographically 
an image in which the full solidity and 
depth of the original are presented to the 
full degree of the original and by proper 
manipulation, the appearance and depth 
can be made actually greater than was the 
case in the original. 

If this begins to sound exciting, can- 
sider one or two additional factors. (You 
will then begin to understand why the 
followers of stereoscopic photography can 
feel no admiration for any of the one- 
eyed variety.) As you sit inside your 
house and look out of the window you see 
a certain amount of the outside scene in- 
cluded within the area of the window, but 
the area which is included is in fact very 
much larger than the window, so that the 
window frame becomes in effect a picture 
frame. The individual penes frame stil 
smaller pictures. 

As you look out you do not have the 


@Look at this 
stereo through 
a viewer im- 
provised from 
two dime store 
magnifying 
glasses, as pic- 
tured on a fol- 
lowing page. 
Note the two 
Prints are not 
identical. Once 
you have taken 
stereoscopic pic- 
tures, you will 
mever five 
them up. 


























sensation of looking at a picture at all but 
you realize that you are looking at the real 
thing, although it is of comparatively 
small size. The point is that reality has 
no direct connection with size. When you 
can look out through the pane of a win- 
dow less than a foot wide and see an 
entire snowcapped mountain peak in it, 
remember that as far as size is concerned 
you are seeing the same thing you would 
see if this mountain were the subject of 
a photographic print the same size as the 
window pane. Yet, when you look at the 
photograph you are perfectly aware of the 
fact that it is a photograph; when you 
look through the window you are per- 
fectly aware of the fact that you are look- 
ing at the real mountain. There is no 
question whatsoever of your ever mistak- 
ing the photograph for the original object, 
although they may appear to be exactly 
the same size, and in the eye, they are of 
the same size. 

The reason we have stressed that size is 
unimportant is this; if you knew nothing 
whatsoever of stereoscopic photography, 
and were permitted to look at a natural 
color stereoscopic view mounted in the 
wall of a room you would not have the 
sensation of looking at a picture at all 
but you would actually have the feeling 
that you were looking through a pair of 
field glasses at a scene outside the house. 
In looking at a stereoscopic view unless 
you constantly remind yourself that it is 
only about two inches wide, you do not 
feel the instinctive sense of size limitation, 
but as far as your own sensory perception 
is concerned you are looking at the full 
size object. 

Next to the astonishing reproduction of 
solidity and depth the illusion of natural 
size is one of the most important phases 
of stereoscopic photography. Of course in 
black and white there is the lack of color, 
but even then there is that astonishing 
realism. It makes people express the feel- 
ing that they could walk right into the 
picture when they first see a stereoscopic 
positive. With the advent of natural color 
photography, even the color limitation is 
removed and viewing a well made color 


stereograph in a properly designed viewer, 
the atmosphere of artificiality or of pic- 
torial reproduction is entirely lost and with 
the exception of motion you are, to all 
mental points of view, looking at the 
original object. 

This does seem to be an extremely 
broad statement, but it is borne out by the 
experience of every one of normal vision 
who has had occasion to view properly 
made stereographs. 

Reference has been made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph to “properly made 
stereographs.” This has a most important 
bearing upon the subject, because stereo 
pictures were once extremely popular 
throughout the world, but in this country 
their popularity was destroyed because 
the market was flooded with cheap, im- 
properly made stereoscopic _ pictures. 
There is a very definite technique which 
must be employed in stereo photography 
if the desired results are to be achieved. 
This technique is not really different from 
normal photographic technique but like 
all small negative photography (and 
stereoscopic photography is the original 
miniature camera work) it demands care, 
cleanliness and exactitude. In older 
times the normal stereoscopic picture was 
composed of two halves each measuring 
3% inches square. 

This required a special viewer contain- 
ing prisms and as the refraction of light 
by prism is of such nature as to impose 
a strain upon the eye this type of viewer 
has not ever received full endorsement 
from opticians. The modern stereoscopic 
photograph is usually 244 inches square. 
As it takes two of these pictures side by 
side to make a complete view, the stereo- 
graph measures approximately 214 by 4Y 
inches. -This size is usually given in centi- 
meters and is known as the 6x13. There 
is another size more popular in Europe 
than in the United States in which the 
pictures are 45 milimeters wide or about 
1% inches, with a space between them. 
In these normal size pictures, the centers 
or the distance between identical objects 
in the two views amounts to 65 mm, the 
average normal separation of the human 
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eyes. These pictures are viewed through 
a viewing device which contains ordinary 
magnifying lenses so that no prismatic dis- 
placement of the axis of vision is neces- 
sary. 

In addition to using the normal size, 
the photographs must be taken so that 
even the deep shadows have easily visible 
detail. An empty black shadow does not 
always assume its proper position in the 
picture but in some cases appears to be 
a black blotch hanging in midair without 
any specific relation to the picture. 

Extreme contrasts are to be avoided in 
stereoscopic work because they are unnec- 
essary and tend to make the picture look 
as though the objects were cut out of card- 
board and placed at different distances, 
whereas with a good modelling light, the 
true roundness or other characteristic 
shape of objects is faithfully reproduced. 
Because of the fact that delicacy of grada- 
tion and full tonal range are both ex- 
tremely valuable in the stereoscopic pho- 
tograph, ordinary prints on paper do not 
do full justice to the subject, and often 
result in a loss of the peculiar stereo- 
scopic quality. The finest stereographs 
are those which are printed on glass 
plates or cut film and viewed as trans- 
parencies. 

However, the amateur will find that 
even paper prints will reveal to him an 
entirely new photographic world which 
he will find far more fascinating and real- 
istic than any he has thus far enjoyed. 

It is not necessary to purchase a spe- 
cial stereoscopic camera to make experi- 
mental stereeographs although you may 
wish to obtain such a camera later on. 


(Illustrations, top to bottom) 


@ The Kern (Swiss) stereo camera for 35 mm. and 
its special viewer. 


@ How two magnifiers are held to make them serve 
as a stereo viewer. 


The complete stereo camera, the Rolleidoscope. 


Old stereo viewers from a woodcut of 1868. 


Typical stereo viewers of hand type. The two in 
the center are for 35 mm. film. 


@ Stereo tripod head for ordinary cameras. Such a 
head can be made by any amateur mechanic. The 
shaded portion shows the second position of the head. 














Provided your subject is not in motion you 
can make perfectly satisfactory stereo- 
graphs with an ogdinary camera. You 
must remember that the picture to be 
used will be from 2 inches square to 2% 
inches square, but of course this can be 
cut from the middle of a larger print. A 
120 camera making either 244x3% or 
2'4x2'% pictures is ideal for the purpose. 
The camera is mounted upon a sliding 
base in such a manner that it can be 
moved sideways 2% inches. The only re- 
quirement is that this sliding be perfectly 
straight ; that is the camera will not point 
at a different angle at one end of the 
bracket that it does at the other. If this 
condition is observed any kind of sliding 
block fitted to the top. part of a tripod 
and upon which the camera may be se- 
cured will serve as a stereo head. Those 
who are more seriously interested may 
purchase one of the stereoscopic tripod 
heads made for the Rolleiflex camera. 
This sliding head, made for this express 
purpose, can be adapted to almost any 
amateur camera without difficulty. 
Those who wish to make their own tri- 
pod heads can do so by putting a board 
about four inches wide and ten inches 
long on the top of a tripod. A piece of 
perfectly straight wood about one inch 
square and as long as the larger board is 
firmly nailed or screwed to the baseboard 
along one edge. This provides a track. 
Two shorter pieces of the same wood are 
cut to extend from this rail to the front 
edge of the board separated by eight 
inches. A piece of wood is now cut 5% 
inches long and about three inches wide. 
This piece of wood is equipped with a 
tripod screw so that the camera can be 
screwed to it just as it would be to the top 
of the tripod. However, the tripod screw 
must be a short one so that it can be coun- 
tersunk in a hole on the bottom side of 
the wood. When this is done and the 


(Illustrations, top to bottom) 
@ Rolleiflex camera on stereo slide base. 


@ Leica camera with stereo prisms and viewer for 35 
mm, 


@ Zeiss Laboratory stereo viewer. 




















camera with this piece of wood is placed 
in the guiding board already described, 
the camera may be moved sideways a dis- 
tance of 2'% inches, the free rails guid- 
ing the movements and limiting the width 
of the side travel to this amount. 

The exposure given in stereo should, as 
a rule, be somewhat longer than those 
given for ordinary photography. A nega- 
tive snould be obtained which prints well 
on medium soft paper. This negative 
should not have any completely transpar- 
ent areas nor should the highlights be 
blocked. From such a “-gative, a good 
transparency on glass aix! an excellent 
print on paper can be made. When a 
pair of negatives have been made (by 
making one exposure at each of the cam- 
era positions) a trial print is made on 
paper from the two negatives. These two 
prints are trimmed to 24 inches, extreme 
care being taken to see that they are per- 
fectly aligned. If vertical objects in one 
print is slightly tilted with respect to 
those in the other, a strain will be imposed 
upon the eye. Vertical objects must be 
kept vertical. 

An inexpensive stereo viewer may be 
obtained or for preliminary work a viewer 


may be made from two ordinary ten-cent . 


store magnifying glasses. The magnifying 
glass with a celluloid rim and a handle 
of about 1% inches long is the best type. 
A short bolt or other fastener is used to 
fasten the ends of the handles together 
so they may be spread apart or brought 
together something like the handles of a 
pair of scissors. This enables the two 
glasses to be adjusted to the distance be- 
tween your eyes, These glasses are held in 
front of the eye and the two prints ex- 
amined as they lie side by side. 

If there is a tendency for one image to 
be seen higher than the other it means 
that the horizontal axis of your eye is 





Stereo photography is well adapted for 
closeups, insect studies, etc. Next month, 
MINICAM will describe how to make a 
simple setup with which to make table top 
stereo photographs using any ordinary 
camera. 
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twisted relative to the picture. Either 
twist the pictures as a pair or move your 
head from side to side until the two pic- 
tures are exactly horizontal with regard 
to your two eyes. When this is done and 
the two prints are correctly aligned you 
will see objects of the picture standing 
out in bold relief. 

If objects in the farthest background 
appear to be closer than those in the fore- 
ground, it means that the two pictures 
should be interchanged ; that is, the pic- 
ture on the left should be put on the 
right. 

There are a number of special cameras 
available for making stereoscopic nega- 
tives, starting with the stereo box cameras 
which cost only a little more than $10, 
and ranging on up to the high precision 
stereoscopic cameras which sell for prices 
ranging from $200 to $300. There are 
also stereoscopic cameras made in the 
35mm size and in the miniature class. 
Leica cameras may be fitted with a spe- 
cial prismatic adapter which enables the 
user to make perfectly acceptable stereo- 
scopic photographs. The nature of the 
viewing instruments supplied with the 35 
mm cameras is such that the print must 
be made upon film, just like prints are 
made for lantern projection. This natur- 
ally is advantageous because of the su- 
perior quality of the transparency as 
previously explained. 

If a special stereoscopic camera is to 
be purchased, and one of the better type 
of camera is desired, the serious photog- 
capher should by all means decide upon a 
camera size of 6x13 and he should by all 
means obtain a three lens camera; that 
is, a regular stereo camera with a third 
lens provided for focusing purposes. This 
third lens acts exactly as does the second 
lens in a Rolleiflex or similar camera. 

Stereoscopic photography is not only 
the most highly satisfactory, and the most 
beautiful form of amateur photography 
but the accuracy of its reproduction has 
been utilized in several more serious ap- 
plications ; among them, military and in- 
dustrial applications have been found. to 
be particularly valuable. 
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MINICAMING HISTORY 


By Dr. Otto Bettmann 














@ A candid camera field day of three score years ago. 


The subject, being Scotch, perhaps fears the photo- 


éraphers may sell them a print. From London “Punch,” 1870. The first camera was called a “painting 





and pr d, “every man a Michelangelo.” 


“cc . 
HIS new-fangled camera craze” is 


not as new or as ephemeral as some 
old beard-waggers imagine. The candid 
camera was old stuff three years and more 
ago. 
Paradoxically, the early history of the 
camera was written, not by photographs, 
but by drawings. 


humorists of the day went to work to 
show photography “wouldn’t work.” 
Experimenters in 1839 were wild with 
enthusiasm over a miraculous machine. A 
centuries-long dream had become reality 
—The Painting Machine! No more old- 
fashioned art work, ladies and gentlemen! 
“From now on,” 





as 


Early representa- 


tions are full of: 


food for hearty 
laughs, especially 
when we look at an 
old timer carrying 
a wagonload full of 
equipment up a 
mountainside to get 
a picture unworthe 
of a box Brownie. 

Laughs were 
plentiful, too, when 
the professional 








Not with a pen, but with a 
Leica, this modern historian re- 
cords the world’s past. Haunting 
art galleries, museums and other 
sources, Dr. Bettmann minicams 
historical data, brings home the 
tiny negatives, files and indexes 
them. 

Advertising agencies, book 
publishers and pen-wielding his- 
torians are among those who call 
upon Dr. Bettmann’s file for pho- 
tographic evidence of man’s past. 








Mr. Argo told the 
Academy of Sci- 
ence in Paris; “an 
ingenious gadget 
will do the trick” 
Rembrandt in a 
cigar box! Every 
man a Michelan- 
gelo! 

The secret had 
hardly been whis- 
pered when the op- 


ticians’ shops of 
Paris were swamped 
[33] 
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with photographic devices. As ever, Paris 
was peculiarly susceptible to a new idea. 
Photography became the dernier cri. 

In all public places gentlemen could be 
seen occupied with standing easels and 
large boxes, handling mysterious solutions, 
working like so many medieval magicians. 

The first cameras resembled a cigar 
box. The film was on glass plate, 10 by 
15 inches! Focusing was by moving the 
lens back and forth. 

If these excited cameramen could only 
have imagined the years of work, experi- 
menting and disappointment to follow 
they might have acted with more mod- 
esty. It is not my intention to retell the 
oft-repeated story of intricate chemical 
reactions. Let us be more concerned with 
the human side of photography—the re- 
lations of camera and photographer. 

Consider the fantastic ideas born in the 
mind of August Bisson. This French 


geographer and Alpinist, during the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, planned a colos- 
sal stunt. He would take pictures from 
the summit of Mont Blanc! For this ex- 
pedition his photographic paraphernalia 


included tents for negative-making, de- 
veloping equipment, and hundreds of 
utensils and gadgets. To get this material 
under way required 25 carriers! His result 
—three photographs. 

What a change from that day to this. 
Photography has grown bigger while 


@ Painters helped to record the early history of their 
competitor, the camera. ‘‘The Wedding Party,’’ by 
Dagnan Bouveret, reveals what a photographer's 

studio of 1878 looked like. 
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The first ‘‘minicam.” Wood cut of a photographer 
of the 1860’s going out for a quiet afternoon of 
picture taking! On his back is carried a portable 
darkroom not only for developing negatives in the 
field, but also for making each negative before 
putting it into the camera, 


cameras evolved in the opposite direction. 
Surrounded as we are by civilization 
which measures by size, by huts becom- 
ing skyscrapers and canoes becoming 
floating hotels, it is interesting to note 
the camera’s development — inversely— 
from the first 10 x 15 Goliaths to the mod- 
ern 35mm. Davids. 

Humanity’s desire to see itself is as old 
as the world. The Greek beau, Narcissus, 
started something when he looked into 
the water, saw a handsome 





boy and fell tragically in love 
with the image. An imagi- 
native writer of the 18th Cen- 
tury considered this drama 
and decided that Narcissus 
hadn’t used his lead. Why 
hadn’t he waited till winter 
when the water froze and the 
image could be taken home 
on an ice cake? In erudite 
tomes, conSiderable credit is 
given to this’ fancy thinker— 
he suggested the idea of im- 
age-permanency. 








Even aerial photograph; is not new! This litho- 
graph, by Honare Daumier, was a lampoon on a 
plan for an aerial survey of Paris. The city is 
shown to be full of photogcaphers. This prophecy 
was not far wrong when it is considered that 
there are perhaps fifteen million cameras in the 
United States and predictions for twice as many. 
But even far back in antiquity, men of 
science had made contributions to photog- 
raphy. At a very early date, photography’s 
two phases were delineated: the camera 
and the emulsion; optics and chemistry. 

Sunlight and its altering influence was 
probed by the ancients. Wise old Greeks 
investigated changes of color in green 
leaves when exposed—but attributed them 
to air rather than sunlight. Fur, tanned 
in the sun, rapidly changed its shade—a 
primitive exposure process. Pliny even 
went as far as to study the bleaching 
qualities of moonlight upon cinnabar, 
which was, in it_gway, an early form of 
astronomical photography. 

In the long approach to the camera, 
Aristotle’s nap played a role. While drows- 
ing one afternoon, he noticed the sun’s 
image upon the ground. Further investi- 


gation revealed that it came 
from a small hole in a tree... 
and the principle of the camera 
obscura was first noted. Almost 
2,000 years later, Leonardo da 
Vinci experimented with an ac- 
tual dark chamber, tracing the 
course of light through a pin 
hole. In 1568, Daniel Barbaro 
added a lens to this equipment 
and obtained clearer reflection 
of a landscape on a white screen. 
Then, in 1733, a mobile dark 
room was built—the “camera 
obscura”—but progress in pho- 
tography halted right there. 
Not until the period between 
1827 and 1840 were more ad- 
vances made. It is interesting 


note that amateurs were the 
main characters in the story. 
From its infancy, photography 
has received its greatest im- 
petus from non-professionals 
and this characteristic is still 
typical. 

Let’s take a candid look at 
some of the early cameramen: the leader 
of this photo parade was the German 
philologist, Johann Heinrich Schulze. 
Habitually absent-minded, he was fussing 
around in his laboratory one day and for- 
got to take from the window a glass con- 
tainer filled with chalk and nitric acid. 
On the following morning he noticed that 
the sun had turned the contents dark. 
Later, when he had a party to entertain, 
he decided to have some fun. So he 
cut out several names to form a stencil 
and covered them over a glass of silver 
nitrate exposed to the sun. The results 
were amazing. He produced photographic 
lettering without quite knowing why or 
how. Exactly 50 years later the Swedish 
chemist, Karl Wilhelm Scheele described 
the process as one of oxidation. 

A former teacher in a monastery named 
Joseph Nicéphore Niépce was looking for 
work after illness had forced his resigna- 
tion from the army. He decided to follow 
up Schulze’s idea which had meantime 
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passed through many transitions. [o mul- 
tiply designs by means of light was 
Niépce’s aspiration. He succeeded in cre- 
ating permanent images on a metal plate 
treated with an asphalt solution and ex- 
posed in a Camera Obscura. In a mo- 
mentous letter dated May 9, 1816, Niépce 
baptized his discovery with a name— 
photography. 

In 1826, Niépce joined forces with 
Louis. Daguerre, a stage designer and in- 
ventor of the Diorama. After the former’s 
death, Daguerre continued to experiment. 
He developed iodized silver plates—but 
the picture hardly showed up. Then, one 
sunny day, he went out and exposed his 
plate for a few hours. Suddenly the sky 
clouded. Discouraged, Daguerre wrapped 
his things together and hurried home. 
Next morning however he was ready for 
another trial, but when he started to put 


@ Taking a landscape with a ‘‘wet plate.’’ The ear’, 
photographer had to coat a glass with sensitive 
emulsion, expose while wet, and then develop 


immediately. 















away yesterday’s plate, lo!—it revealed a 
magnificent negative of a landscape. It 
was a tremendous moment for Daguerre 
—but how was he going to get the picture 
from the plate? Fumes of quicksilver, 
he soon learned, would develop the plate 
satisfactorily and the image could be pre- 
served with a treatment of hyposulphur- 
ous natrium—the first hypo. 

While Daguerre was announcing his 
new process to the French Academy, an 
Englishman, William Henry Fox Talbot 
perceived a way to develop pictures on a 
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white paper covered with bromium chlor- 
ide. Although the story appears to run 
simply, the years between 1839 and 1850 
were filled with bitter controversies over 
the priority of photographic discoveries. 
Two unequivocal facts stand out. Da- 
guerre was responsible for the plate 
(negative) side of photography, and Tal- 
bot for printing from a negative. 


Until the early fifties, Daguerrotypists 
enjoyed an enormous success. One or 
two guineas was charged for a miniature 
metal plate which had to be considered 
from a certain angle in order to recog- 
nize the image. In 1841, two London 
studios had a daily income of $700! Pic- 
tures, however, could not be taken with- 
out certain sacrifices. Faces of subjects 
were painted white in order to produce 
stronger light areas for the painfully-slow 
emulsion. Posing was done in harsh sun- 
light which melted the white make-up 
away, until a glass tank containing a solu- 
tion of blue stone was improvised to ab- 
sorb the heat. 

Compared to the 8-hour ex- 
posure for a landscape, the 15 
minutes required for a portrait 
was considered relatively instan- 
taneous. To keep the subject’s 


@ Camera man of the 1850’s, as portrayed 
in MGM’s current movie, Candid Cam- 
era Maniacs. Note the stop-watch in 
one hand and lens and cap in the other. 
No shutter was used, the lens merely 
being uncovered for a predetermined 
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head stil] it was held by an iron ring on a 
stand. This put an end to restlessness and 
to comfort as well. 

The camera remained in its primitive 
state until the sixties. Dr. Draper of New 
York made the first portrait photograph 
in history using a cigar box for a camera 
and eyeglasses for a lens. With only a 
few changes, this contraption kept its 
place. A plain box was built with a plate 
holder fitted to the back, and focused by 
moving the lens. Later came. the station- 
ary front with a sliding back operated by 
a set of screws 

Yet all the while, deep in photogra- 
phers’ hearts, there burned the desire for 
handier, more precise instruments. Two 

















. Camera Obscura literally means ‘‘dark room,” and 
so it was—a walking dark room. Fundamentals of 
@ camera are (1) a lens (2) a piece of film. The 
camera obscura had neither. Through a pinhole, 
the image of a landscape was cast on a piece of 
translucent material and traced by the artist. 


goals loomed before them: improvement 
in plates and the creation of compact, 
miniature cameras. 

The advent of the miniature camera 
into the history of photography is linked 
to a pair of dramatic episodes. The scene 


of the first is a public appearance of - 


Queen Victoria one day in 1860. A dark, 
mysterious-looking man advanced through 
the cheering crowd. At the front line he 
stood waiting, biding his time. Finally, 


@ Early humorists had plenty of fun at the expense 
of the photographers of the day. Grandville’s 
“Photographer's work shop’ is an allegorical cari- 
cature from scenes of the ‘Private Life of the 
Animals’’ published in 1842. Note the artist's 
discarded palette hung on a tree. Also the ‘‘dark- 
—. flunky”’ developing a negative in broad day- 
light! 


his opportunity arrived—the Queen 
passes! Suddenly, he whipped out a gun, 
aimed, prepared to shoot—but police 
closed in on him. Arrested, he gave his 
name as Thomas Skaife. Examination of 
his weapon reveals that it is a camera in 


‘ the form of a pistol. Skaife called it a 


“pistolgraph” and it was loaded with a 
wet plate two inches in diameter—per- 
(Page 74, please) 





@ The first avplication of microcopying! During the 
siege of Paris, in 1817, messages were photo- 
graphed and miniature copies. sent by carrier 
pigeons. They were read being projected on 
a screen. This also illustrates perhaps the first 
practical projector. 
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WHAT FILM 


to use -- and why 
By Luke Hammer 


Here are the answers to your 
questions about the advan- 


HE development 

of the miniature 
camera is closely 
bound up with the 
improvement of film 
emulsions. Miniature 
cameras were unpractical only relatively 
few years ago because of the graininess 
and low resolving power of films. 

Now, there are so many desirable films 
on the market, that What film shall we 
buy? has become a daily question. 

To answer this it is necessary first to 
decide (1) what is the film to be used for, 
(2) what size enlargements will be re- 
quired, (3) what developer will be used. 

Films vary in speed, grain size, latitude, 
contrast, and color sensitivity. These 
characteristics are defined below and then 
individual films classified accordingly. 


SPEED 


Films vary in the amount of light they 
require for proper exposure. The more 
sensitive films, those which require the 
shortest exposure, often are favored, but 
speed is only one of many important fac- 
tors. High speed panchromatic films are 
highly sensitive to red, and therefore do 
not give as good color balance as the 
slower pan films. The chief disadvantage 
of the faster films is the grain size. 

GRAIN 

The size of the grain is inherent in each 
emulsion. But grain is also influenced by 
development and in a lesser degree by de- 
tails such as age of film, exposure, proc- 
essing, drying, etc. Generally, the size of 
grain increases with increase of film speed. 

LATITUDE 
This factor is important because the 
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tages and disadvantages— 
speed, grain, etc.—of popular 
negative emulsions. Complete 
with exposure rating, relative 
speed, and conversion tables. 


greater the latitude of 
a film the greater the 
safety for possible 
over or underexpos- 
ure. It also makes pos- 
sible special effects by 
intentional over or underexposure. Color 
films have little if any latitude and expos- 
ure must be exact for correct color rendi- 
tion. The fast, grainier films have greater 
latitude than the films of finer grain. 


CONTRAST 


This is a measure of the range of grada- 
tion of tone from transparent white 
through gray to black. Long scale film has 
low contrast. If the tone range from white 
to black is a short scale the film is known 
as one of high contrast. Fine grain films 
have great contrast and short tone scales. 

Contrast is the one film characteristic 
which may be controlled to a great de- 
gree. Contrast is affected by development. 
The longer the development the greater 
the contrast. 


COLOR SENSITIVITY 

Your camera’s film does not see colors 
exactly as does the eye. Orthochromatic 
films are sensitive to all colors except red. 
This means that red objects look black to 
orthochromatic film. “Ortho” often is 
highly sensitive to. green so objects of this 
color are likely to reproduce slightly light- 
er in tone than they are in the original. 

The prefix “pan” means “all”, so PAN- 
chromatic literally means sensitive to “all 
colors”. Any film that has the word “pan- 
chromatic” or “pan” as part of its name 
will be sensitive to red, while other films 
will not. 

Panchromatic films are highly sensitive 











to red. In a portrait, for example, red 
lips are reproduced lighter in tone. The 
slower, finer grain pan films are better 
corrected to all colors and closely ap- 
proach the eye’s reaction. 

Color-blind films respond to only a 
small part of the visual spectrum. They 
do not distinguish between colors and 
their response is simply black and white. 
Positive film and printing paper, for 
example, have color-blind emulsions. The 
color sensitivity of films can be controlled 
by the use of filters. For example, by the 
use of the proper red filter, pan film 
might be made to give the same result as 
ortho film without a filter. In other words, 
a filter makes a film more or less sensitive 
to a certain color. 

When a very bright object is photo- 
graphed against a dark background such 
as street lamps in a night scene, a ring of 
light surrounds them. Back-lighted sub- 
jects also produce this effect. 

This phenomenon is known as halation, 
and is caused by light passing through the 
emulsion and being reflected back from 
the film or plate base producing a hazy 
outline to the original i image. 

To overcome this effect, “anti-halation” 
backing is applied to many films. Special 
dyes are applied to the back of film to 
absorb light and prevent its being re- 
flected. These special dyes are dissolved 
during processing. Plates for color repro- 
duction, films for commercial work, mo- 
tion picture negative films and reversal 
films each have their own highly spe- 
cialized halation preventive. 

Once in a while, unbacked film-is de- 
sired, when the photographer deliberately 
seeks to create a halo around a subject. A 
halo around a light atop a Christmas tree, 
for example, may add greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of a composition where a religious 
connotation is desired. 

For specialized fields like aerial pho- 
tography, photomicrography, copying, 
etc., there are special films. What con- 
cerns the amateur mostly, however, are 
the films for general use. 


FILMS CLASSIFIED 
Several available films may be grouped 





together under a universal heading be- 
cause of their popularity and wide appli- 
cation. This group includes : 
Agfa Finopan 
Perutz Perpantic 
Dupont Fine Grain Parpan 
Eastman Panatomic 
These films are designed to yield fine 
grain. Their response to color is approxi- 
mately that of the human eye and they 
are sensitive to all visual colors. These 
films have less speed, less latitude, and 
shorter scale than the films in the next 
group. 
For photographs under difficult condi- 





FILM SPEED RATINGS 
As compiled by the Weston Corp. 


(Where the same type of film is available in 
larger roll and film-pack sizes, the film speeds 
given here are those whi apply when the 
manufacturer’s directions for fine grain develop- 
ment are followed.) 


AGFA 
Daylight T 
(Gadson)”” Hen 
iS eee 64 
Fine Grain Plenachrome 16 6 
Fine Grain Superpan.. 24 16 
Fine Grain Reversible 
Bene so sy, 20 12 
Finopan .. 16 10 
Infra-red with dark 
yellow filter . 2 
DU PONT 
Micropan .. 4 3 
Ortho (35 mm. _ motion 
picture film)........ 10 4 
Superior Pan......... 24 16 
Infra D Negative... . 8 Be 
EASTMAN 
Panatomic ........ 16 10 
Supersensitive Pan..... 24 16 
Super X Pan.... 24 16 
Verichrome . 16 6 
Infra-red, without filter. 4 
GEVAERT 
Leica. Express Ortho F. 16 6 
Panchromosa Pan. F... 16 12 
PERUTZ 
Leica Special F....... 8 3 
Persenso Sse 16 
Peromnia ..... 24 16 
Rectopan 10 8 
Neo Persenso F 20 8 
Perpantic ........ 20 10 









































THE NAKED RAPIER By H. J. SCHMIDT, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A. 


Des Moines Third Annual Salon 


@ Choice of film is a No. 1 problem that can make or mar a picture even before it is conceived. Everyone } 
knows that film varies in speed, but more important are such factors as (1) color sensitivity (2) g:ain size 
(3) latitude (4) contrast. 


For a study like the above, the film used must render the delicate graduations of skin tone, and also must 


possess sufficient contrast for the white background and the brilliant highlight which furnish the modeling for 
the muscular figure. 


Orthochromatic film gives excellent rendition of skin tones and for this reason, many photographers avoid 


pan films and prefer ortho for portraiture as well as for figure studies like the one above and on the following 
page. 
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tions where light is limited or high shutter 
speeds are required, one of the following 
films should be selected : 
Agfa Ultra Speed 
Dupont Superior 
Eastman Super X 
Perutz Peromnia 
Gavaert Panchromosa 
These fiims are much granier than those 
in the first group but when exposed and 
developed carefully, they yield excellent 
negatives suitable for enlargement up to 
8x10 from the 35 mm, size. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC FILMS 
These include : 


Agfa Super Plenachrome Press 

Plenachrome 

Gevaert Express 

Mimosa Extrema 

Perutz Neo Persenso 

Verichrome 

They are not sensitive to red. Their ad- 

vantages are medium fineness of grain and 
high sensitivity to daylight. Their filter 
factors are generally higher than those of 
panchromatic films. When maximum sensi- 


tivity is desired in connection with the use 





of cloud filters, etc., panchromatic films 
will give the required color correction 
with minimum loss of speed. 


SPECIAL FILMS 


Dupont Micro Pan and Eastman 'Micro- 
File and other special emulsions are de- 
signed for copying or wherever the max- 
imum fineness of grain is desired and 
speed is unimportant. 

Infra-red film such as Agfa Infra-Red, 
Dupont Infra-D, and Eastman K (1-R) 
are used to take pictures by infra-red or 
“invisible” light. These films use special 
filters and respond to the light at the 
lower part of the spectrum below the red. 

When a suitable film is selected, the 
next problem is correct exposure. Any ex- 
posure meter calculator or guess-exposure 
system is only as accurate as the film- 
speed rating upon which it is based. On 
page 39 is given a list of speed ratings as 
compiled by the Weston Corp. Other 
exposure meter manufacturers also make 

(Page 75, please) 


@ Beginners tend to favor the fastest panchromatic films, but the slower, finer-grained emulsions have better 
color correction preferably for a figure study like this one. 
Second Annual Salon of St. Petersburg Camera Club 
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By MANNING P. BROWN 
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Tackling caged animals with a 
minicam can be as exciting as 
going after wild ones. A 
former official N. Y. Park 
photographer gives the 
low down. 


Let’s Visit the Zoo 


By Alajos Schuszler 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


EFORE setting foot within the pic- 

turesque Central Park Zoo, let us 
reconnoitre from a thirty-ninth story 
window of the Hotel Pierre nearby on 
Fifth Avenue. From this vantage point 
we obtain an unmatched view of one of 
the most popular places in New York 
City. 

In the foreground is the South Gate, 
and just beyond are the domiciles of the 
aoudads, yaks, ponies, bears, llamas, 
bisons, zebras and the camel. The small 
building near the Arsenal is the Bird 
House, and on the left, forming the 
southerly side of the attractive Central 
Court, is the home of the coyotes, foxes, 
badgers, raccoons, coati-mundi, porcu- 
pine, ant-eaters and other small animals. 
In the same building, with fairly large 
runs or corrals at their disposal, are 
various members of the deer family. 

The corner building, with the curved 
front, is the Elephant House. Corrals 
front and rear give Chang and the small 
elephant, as well as Rosie the Hippo and 
her new mate, and the sole rhinoceros a 
chance to exercise their massive bodies. 
Alligators and various kinds of turtles are 
also quartered here, with tanks indoors 
and out for their comfort. 

Opposite the Arsenal is the Restaurant, 
with its wide flower-bordered Terrace, 
where patrons may dine at small tables 
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under multi-colored unbrellas while en- 
joying the sights, sounds and sightseers of 
the Zoo. The Bear Dens, an artificially 
and artfully constructed rocky cliff with 
several caves formed of reinforced con- 
crete, and wading pools for the inmates, 
are directly behind the curved arcade at 
the far corner. Here Mischka, the mis- 
chievous little sun bear from India (who 
has thrice escaped from her various places 
of confinement, with resultant confusion 
and excitement on the part of spectators 
and officials alike), shares her space with 
jolly honey bears. Polar, black and brown 
bears are necessarily separated from each 
other, as they are by nature antagonistic. 
The long building on the northerly side 
is the Lion House, where tigers, leopards, 
cheetahs, puma, lynx and a hyena are on 
display. Finally, separated from the Lion 
House by the North Gate, is the noisiest, 
liveliest of them all — the Monkey House. 
The Seal Pool forms the centre of the 
whole establishment, and in the flower- 
bordered grass plots of the sunken garden, 
octagonal cages shelter eagles, parrots, 
monkeys, raccoons or other lively exhibits, 
which are changed with the seasons. 
Next to feeding the animals ‘(in defi- 
ance of the numerous signs which 
threaten fines of $25.00) photographing 
them seems to be the chief concern of 
most visitors. Candid “eye-level” cameras 











@ Which chin you wearing your necklace on tonight, Mrs. Grump? 


and the inexpensive “lunch-box” type are 
predominant, but photographic equip- 


ment of one sort or another is ever 
present. When the Zoo was reopened 
three years ago, after a long-postponed 
reconstruction, cameras were prohibited. 
The attempted enforcement, however, 
was soon overwhelmed by waves of eager 


BLACK STAR 


camera enthusiasts. The click of the shut- 
ter is today one of ‘the accepted com- 
ponents of the strange symphony of 
sounds that is the Zoo. 

Legally, photograpling is prohibited 
on New York City public property. This 
silly and antiquated ruling is sometimes 
enforced by zealous park attendants, but 
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usually is conveniently ignored. 

“Which animal is most popular?” is a 
question often asked but never answered 
with finality. Not even the keepers can 
agree, for each claims pre-eminence for 
his own charges. Undoubtedly, the 
monkeys, seals, bears and lions rate high 
on the list; my own observation is that 
the order of priority is affected by the 
seasons, which involve the dispositions of 
the animals and the comfort of the visi- 
tors. In warm weather, when the sur- 
roundings are most congenial, sightseers 
prefer the outdoors and gather in large 
numbers around the seal pool. Inclement 
weather sends them indoors, and then 
the monkeys really “shine.” 


As most people have already discovered, 
a visit to the Zoo may be enhanced by 
the judicious use of a camera. Let me 
emphasize “judicious,” for some are 
prone to be unwise in that respect. Cau- 
tion should be strictly observed at all 
times. One should not be disarmed by 
the apparent placidity or amusing be- 
havior of the animals. They can inflict 
serious injury with astounding swiftness 
and precision. The bite of a monkey 
often results in gangrene; a seal can 
sever your hand or foot in a twinkling ; 
tigers and similar creatures have powerful 
-claws with which they can drag and 
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@ “Sisters: -Ehresy” 
by Rob’t .J.. Rey- 
nolds. Exposure 
1/100:h,- T4. 





mangle a victim. Even small scratches 
may lead to serious consequences. Just 
observe these animals as feeding-time ap- 
proaches, and see how they revert to their 
na.ura! ways when their food is placed 
within their reach ! 

Jo Jo, the chacma baboon (concededly 
the most dangerous inmate of the Zoo) 
once seized a careless workman by the 
arm, and if not been beaten off with 
lusty blows from iron bars, would surely 
have killed him. On another occasion, 
John Kelly, the restaurant concessionaire 
who has been there for many years, fed 
apples to Jo Jo. Kelly dropped one of 
them, and as he bent down to pick it up, 
Jo Jo launched a terrific blow through 
the bars, his fist landing on the top of 
Kelly’s head. John’s scalp was cut wide 
open and he was unconscious for several 
minutes. 

Captain Ronald Cheyne-Stout, the Zoo 
Director, was severely mauled by his 
favorite lioness Curly. Various versions 
were published, but the Captain’s own 
story is as follows. One evening, while 
dining on the Terrace with a. zoologist 
from Europe, Curly’s cries reached his 
ears. Investigation revealed that she had 
jammed her front paw between the bars 
of the exterior cage. He tried to turn her 
paw vertically so that she might with- 














draw it, but she tugged so hard it was 
impossible to release her. Cheyne-Stout 
thereupon entered the cage, and managed 
to free Curly’s foot. 

Curly backed away, but lurched for- 
ward as her injured paw gave way. Her 
sudden weight bowled the Captain over 
as he crouched beside her. A woman 
spectator screamed, further confusing 
Curly who struck out blindly, ripping 
Cheyne-Stout’s back and shoulder. He 
hit her with his riding-crop and crawled 
out to safety. She made no attempt to 
attack him. Six months of painful medi- 
cal care resulted, with permanent injury 
to the Captain. No photograph that you 
might be tempted to get is worth such a 
cost. 

Once I worked under pressure to ob- 
tai: pictures for a contemplated animal 
book. Sticking my lens between the bars 
of Akbar, the lion’s cage, I tried to focus 
on him as he shuffled back and forth some 
ten feet away. The bars don’t allow 
much swing-space, and as I lost him I 
wanted to catch his image on the re- 
turn. My head was bent over the image- 
magnifier. Suddenly the ground-glass be- 
came blurred. I looked up, with my 
nose almost inside the cage, and found 
myself eye to eye with Akbar. 

Never had his shaggy head 
seemed so tremendously large! 
Instinctively I bounced backward 
with an involuntary whoop, and 
the observers roared with laugh- 
ter when Akbar did likewise! ~- 
They threatened to report me to 
the S.P.C.A. for frightening a 
lion. (Akbar had approached 
merely to sniff at the lens; that 
he didn’t rip my head open first 
was due to his mood of the 
moment, and my own good 
fortune. ) 


NOTHER time, at the Pros- 
pect Park Zoo, I needed a 
close-up of Kittie, a black bear 
that had given birth to several 
cubs a month previously. The 


enclosures have a water-filled moat in 
front, are fairly wide, and terminate in a 
high rock cliff with caves built inside, 
which offer entrance to the whole 
through low barred doors at the rear. 
Head Keeper Jack O’Brien assured me 
that Kittie was docile, so I agreed to 
enter the enclosure. 

O’Brien unlocked the door, but after 
we had entered he promptly locked it 
again. Whew! That was something that 
I had not bargained for: I had visualized 
a quick entry, with a wide-open door for 
a hasty exit. O’Brien led the way as we 
advanced, bending low in the cave. As 
we turned past the edge, there stood 
Kittie three strides away. Being a 
stranger to her, I became the object of 
her scrutiny, and she moved tentatively 
in my direction. O’Brien waved his cap 
at her, shouting “Gawan, Gawan!” while 
I nervously (I admit it) snapped one shot 
and called quits. It was a great relief to 
be outside again; and if the picture was 


@ ‘‘Gangway”’ says the rhino, but he really isn’t going | 


to charge. 
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@ The long perspective and short focal length lens—combined with Fe lighting—put 


plenty of menace into this polar bear; 


not needle sharp, for once, don’t blame 
me or the camera. The locked door was 
the real culprit. 

Some practical hints on zoo photog- 
raphy may be in order. Go to the Zoo 
early, .-between eight and eleven in the 
morning, before the crowds arrive. As 
many as 75,000 have milled around dur- 
ing a bright Saturday or holiday. You 
will have time to study the various loca- 
tions and take advantage of changing 
light conditions, which differ considerably 
all over the place and throughout the 
day. They are worst at the southerly side 
of the Central Court; heavy shadows, red 
brick walls, small, active dark animals add 
to your difficulties. Some sunlight reaches 
there, however, early in the day. 

Use fast film. The artificial lights give 
poor photographic illumination; the bars 
ware close together, and large windows 
confront your lens everywhere. The 
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1/100 at /6 


dark-furred baboons, chimpanzees, orang- 
outans and larger birds are in the darkest 
portions of their respective buildings, 
making them well-nigh inaccessible. In- 
doors, your best chance is to use your 
lens wide open, stand as far away from 
a cage as possible, and shoot at 1/25th or 
if opposite a window, at 1/50th. 

Finally, and. most important of all: 
don’t annoy or antagonize the animals 
nor the attendants. Approach the latter 
when you have decided on the picture 
you wish to take, and tell them your 
wishes. If other duties don’t claim their 
attention, and few if any other spectators 
are near, they may even help you. They 
have a certain pride about their own 
charges, and would prefer good pictures 
of them in circulation rather than poor 
ones. If they should say “no”, do not 
insist. Go elsewhere, and later on the 
same keeper may prove more affable. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS “f”’ 









What does it mean and how do you use it? 


HEN you take a reading with your 

exposure meter the result obtained 
is a period of time, usually a fraction of 
a second, and a f number. You know, of 
course, that the f number corresponds to 
one of a series of numbers engraved upon 
the lens barrel of your camera. The 
exact nature of the f factor and the rela- 
tions existing between different f factors 
are among the minor mysteries of photog- 
raphy. 

The meaning of f can be readily under- 
stood if you will think of the camera as a 
room and the lens as.a window. If you 
are going to make the same picture in a 
room with a large window in one wall, you 
will use a much shorter exposure than 
you would when making a picture in a 
similar room lighted by a much smaller 
window. The lens is equipped with a little 
device which is called the “iris dia- 
phragm”. This device increases or de- 
creases the size of the approximately cir- 
cular window inside the lens. When we 
speak of a certain f number, we mean 
nothing more than the size of the window 
through which the light passes. 


Naturally, you will think that the 
simplest system of numbers would be one 
that indicates the size of the window in 
fractions of an inch of diameter. This is 
not practical When the light passes 
through the lens it starts to spread inside 
the camera. The farther it travels, the 
greater will be the spread. You can have 
just so much light passing through the 
window in the lens, so the more widely 


The numbers {35 and f4.5 on the 
shutter below do not represent __— 


full stops. 








@ Are the “‘f’’ numbers on your camera in true geomet- 
ric 9g 4 That is, does each number give 
twice the exposure time of the number above it? 
To test, merely compare the squares of the numbers. 
For example, 8 times 8 is 64; and 5.6 x 5.6 is 31, 
or approximately 4% of 64. Therefore these num- 
bers represent a true geometric progression and {8 
gives half the exposure of /5.6. 


this light is spread, the less will be its 
intensity in any one spot. 

Let us, for the moment, make up a unit 
of light intensity which for simplification 
we will call “U”. Suppose you take a 
picture with a two-inch lens and the pic- 
ture you get of an automobile is 4% inch 
high. We will suppose that the intensity 
of the light as revealed by the developed 
negative is twenty U. If we make a second 
picture with a four-inch lens of the same 
subject from the same camera position, 
and with a window in the lens the same 
diameter as that used in the first place, 
we find that the image is ¥% inch high 
but because the automobile is twice as 
long and twice as high, it covers four 
times as much film and the light intensity 
is only 5 U. To get the same amount of 

(Page 72, please) 





exposure of /16. 





In the following, each f number is double the effective size of the next one. 
Consider f8, for example. It gives twice the exposure of f11 and four times the 


f2 {2.8 f4 f5.6 f8 
Cameras of foreign manufacture usually have the following stops marked on them. 
f15 42.2 ‘ f3.2 f4.5 f6.3 
Use whichever series of numbers is marked on your camera. To double exposure, 
move lense opening one notch or “stop”, to the next number, To quadruple expo- 
sure, move two stops. The smallest number gives the largest lens opening. The dim- 
mer the light the larger the lens opening required. ¢ 


fll fl6  -—s_ 22 f32 
fo §=fl25 8 f18 25 f36- 
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@ Most famous of Brazil’s religious shrines is the 130-foot Christ of the Corcovado. Night and 
day, it may be seen from every part of Rio de Janeiro. To get back far enough to take this 
picture from the mountain top, the author hung on the brink of a cliff; 1/25th at fll. Note the 

side-lighing on the face. 


Easter Pilgrimage 
By Elizabeth R. Hibbs 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


elle thirteen days of anxious an- 
ticipation, my great desire to gaze 
upon one of the most beautiful harbors 
of the world was finally fulfilled. Inclem- 
“ent weather along the coast of Brazil had 
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caused our ship many hours delay, hence 
the twilight arrival at Rio de Janeiro. As 
the ship glided past the Sugar Loaf, my 
attention was drawn to a still higher 
mountain looming in the background, and 

















crowned with what appeared to be a bril- 
liant cross. This was Corcovado Moun- 
tain, and the cross an enormous statute of 
the Christus, 130 feet high, flood-lighted 
at night. 

The city is bounded by numerous lit- 
tle bays and harbors and fringed with a 
continuous string of twinkling lights, 
called the “Queen’s Necklace.” This bay is 
the most famous for beauty, and from 
its shores rear the Urca and Sugar Loaf 
Mountains, connected by cable cars. This 
photograph at twilight was made from the 
top of Urca. It was upon this first evening 
that I decided to make this magnificent 
combination of both the work of God and 
of man the theme of my picture story. 

The next morning found me up far too 
early, and my ardor dampened. The city 
was enveloped in a heavy mist. However, 
I was told that the sun was shining not far 
above the fog, so we took a car and 
started for the drive up Corcovado. My 
spirits were low as I could not figure how 
the sun would ever shine with so much 
interference. Not paying much attention 
to the quick ascent we were making, and 


wishing I were still in bed, I was startled 
by the driver suddenly pointing upward, 
and there, just as we were rounding an- 
other hair-pin turn, was a sheath of light 
piercing through a sea of clouds, and 
within ‘five minutes our car had practi- 
cally popped out into brilliant sunlight. 

Now I was alert, and as is my habit 
always want to stop a car on the most 
precarious slope, and dash out to lean over 
a precipice. I was lucky to have a com- 
panion who spoke Portuguese, because if 
it had depended upon me, we would have 
driven up to the top and back without 
stopping; native chauffeurs having one- 
track minds. 

After many windings and turnings, and 
many clicks of my Ikon we really came in 
sight of the Christ statue; and as we 
drove along the road it came into view 
every few minutes. At each advantage I 
made a shot, one of the best with my es- 
cort accommodating to pose as the fore- 
ground. This picture shows the clouds 
nestled in the tree-tops, occasionally re- 
vealing spots of the city below. The at- 
mosphere was crysta‘-clear, having been 


@ The glamour of the tropics is apparent from the moment of "entering Rio harbor. The 


crescent of lights fringing the city is called the “Queen’s Necklace.’ 
in, is the illumi 


left, atop Corcovado 


On the upper 
d Cristus shown on the previous page. 





Exposure, 25 minutes at /8. 
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washed by the moisture during the night. 
I understand this is peculiar to Rio be- 
cause of its situation among so many hills, 
and surrounded by so much water. 
Twenty minutes later on an unusually 
flat portion of the road we came upon the 
faccade of a chapel, the main part of the 
building having crumbled away. 
The doorway was made of brick 
and plaster in the true Brazilian 
style. An iron bell still remained 
hanging on one side. I could not 
resist photographing this quaint 
“Capella Silvestre” especially as the 
Christus fitted so nicely in the 
background, rounding out a per- 
fect composition. In this instance 
a K-2 filter accentuated the white 
of both primary figures, leaving 
just enough detail in the foliage 
and rock. A prominent member 
of the American Coffee Corpora- 
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tion used this picture as his 
Christma: card. 

From this point the rise was 
much steeper, and before I real- 
ized it we were getting out and 
starting to climb the last hundred 
feet to the summit. Concrete steps 
had been built and several resting 
places from which to view the 
scene. I was breathless when I 
reached the top, not only from 
lack of air, but from the sheer 
beauty of the panorama spread 
below. Then, looking up at the 
Statue, felt dwarfed by its mag- 
nitude. Even at this early hour 
there were people already there ; 
some tourists, and others, kneeling 
at the feet of the Christus. 

To make the close-up shot 
shown on the first page of this 
article, I had to get as far away 
from the base of the statute on 
the promontory as I could—a 
stone wall prevented me from 
falling over the side, a sheer drop 
hundreds of feet down. The 
clouds were nicely formed and 
the sun in the East touched just 
enough of the face of the figure to side- 
light it. The exposure was 1/25th at /11 ; 
no filter. was used. Many people have asked 
if a wide angle lens were used ; the answer 
is “no.” I also made some shots from the 


@ Ascending from Rio, around a hair-pin turn, this 
splendid view was made from the road. 
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@ The statue presides even over the race _ track, 
where on Sunday afternoons men’s thoughts con- 
centrate on horse flesh and long-shot wagers. 


rear but I think the one herewith is the 
most correct, both in form and com- 
postion. 

That afternoon I was taken to the 
famous Jockey Club, it being Sunday and 
the day for horse-racing. Here again, 
one is ever conscious of the Needle, as 
Corcovado is called. This time it over- 
looks a small valley-like area of the sub- 
urbs of Rio, and the racetrack is bounded 
on the opposite side by another bay. 

We were leisurely having luncheon 
served atop the member’s stand when the 
first race was called. From the tables the 
fans adjusted their glasses and became so 
excited as to almost forget their appetites. 
All during the seven races I mingled with 
the crowd, catching close-ups of expres- 
sion and long-shots of horses. Invariably 
the mountain made the perfect back- 
ground, the shadows were lengthéning, 
but the spectators ever anxious. 

It was getting late and I was afraid I 
would not get to Urca in time for my 
sunset. It was eerie riding up in the 
ascensur, but I had fifteen minutes re- 
maining, for at six o’clock the lights go 
on all over the city. 

I watched the sky; all seemed to be 
well. Arriving on the summit of Urca I 
walked around to all vantage points. The 
restaurant proprietor loaned me a chair. 
On this I set my camera, ( I never have a 
tripod along) after picking out the best 
spot. It was getting darker, but I trusted 


the lights would help, and then, 
on they came. Rows and rows 
of them all over the city. The 
sun had set, but the glow in the 
sky was bright enough, and the 
clouds evenly distributed. After 
a 10 minute exposure, followed 
immediately by one of 15 min- 
utes at 8. Not until four weeks 
later, did I know I had so much 
as made a dent on the gelatin. 


During the month I carried 
the undeveloped negative. with 
me. I might say I prayed for its 
success. I felt this night scene 
was necessary to illustrate my pictorial 
story of the Christus which night and 
day watches over Rio. When I finally 
saw the negative come to life in the 
dim green light of the dark room, I 
felt that Corcovado’s savior had watched 
over me, too. 


@ The chapel made an excellent foreground and a K2 
filter dramatized the tiny image of the Cristus 
against the tropical sky. 
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How to Make a 
FLASH SYNCHRONIZER 


By C. W. Gibbs 


To get the most out of flash bulbs, equip your camera to 
fire bulb and shutter simultaneously. 


NDOOR pictures used to be rare 

because it was necessary to use flash- 
light powder, arcs, and bulbs of high 
wattage. Today, flash and flood bulbs 
are a part of every amateur’s equipment. 
We look forward to yet greater use in the 
future as even manufacturers are aston- 
ished at the way in which indoor pho- 
tography is progressing. In one year, ac- 
cording to a representative of a leading 
bulb manufacturer, 5,000,000 bulbs for 
photographic purposes were sold—when 
they had estimated a demand for only 
2,000,000. Fast panchromatic films and 
wide aperture lenses have played their 
part in this development as well as the 
research of the bulb manufacturers. 

As the amateur becomes familiar with 
the use of photo bulbs, he desires to ex- 
tend the scope of his activities. This usu- 
ally means synchronized flash. Excellent 
synchronizers have been on the market for 
some time. But many photographers like 
to construct their own accessories. Syn- 
chronizers may be built very easily and 
inexpensively and many of these home- 
made devices work out very well. As a 
start for the home-craftsman we are go- 
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TO SHUTTER To FLASH 
@ Diagram to show principle of a home made synchro- 


nizer to permit exposures 1/25th of a second or 
slower. 
Fig. 1 


ing to outline the necessary means for 
synchronizing a flash and leave it to his 
own ingenuity to employ what means he 
has at his disposal for actually construct- 
ing it to fit his own camera. 

Flash pictures can be taken without a 
synchronizer. To take what is called an 
“open flash” picture, you set shutter on 
“time” and focus on the subject. Then 
you (1) turn out all lights, (2) open shut- 
ter (3) set off flash bulb, (4) close 
shutter. 

To save the last operation, you can set 
shutter at about % second. Then (1) 
press shutter (2) set off flash bulb. Be 
sure that bulb fires during the half sec- 
ond that shutter is open. 

If we speed the shutter up to 1/25th 
or faster, then we can shoot without hav- 
ing to turn off all the lights. Also, we 
could take action shots. 

To set off the bulb during the brief 


@ To make this practical synchronizer, the chief essential is a metal tube to slip over the cable 
release. To operate, the cable release plunger is pressed down toward “x”, until it makes contact 


with the metal tube ‘‘E’’. 


This fires the flash bulb. 
Fig. 2 
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1/25th second or faster opening and clos- 
ing of a shutter, a synchronizer is used. 

When using the shutter at faster speeds 
than 1/25th it is necessary for the shut- 
ter to be open at its widest aperture. The 
“aperture” does not refer to the lens stop 
in this case. A between-the-lens shutter, 
such as the “Compur”, gradually opens 
and gradually closes. Thus quite a period 
of the exposure time is consumed in open- 
ing and closing. If a flash synchronizer is 
used and the negatives seem under- 
exposed it means that the flash went off 
either before the shutter was fully open 
or when it was closing down. The faster 
the speed of the shutter the more need 
for accuracy in synchronizing. For much 
of the amateur’s shots, high shutter speed 
is not essential, and any synchronizer that 
will permit shooting at 1/10th or 1/25th 
of a second is all that is desired. 

In the main it is preferable to attach 
the synchronizer to the cable release. The 
problem is then to push the plunger in 
until it operates the shutter and at that 
time ignites the bulb. In Fig. 1, a simple 
diagram illustrates this operation. Here 
there is a cable release and to the plunger 
is attached one wire from the battery. As 
the plunger is pushed in it operates the 
shutter at the point where the plunger 
is at that time the contact is placed. This 
contact should be movable—so it can be 
adiusted. Now all the builder need think 
of is to provide a suitable mounting to 
hold the contact. 

One suggestion is shown in Fig. 2. Here 
is shown the cable release A to which 
is attached a connection wire B held in 
a fibre tube C by sealing wax D. A metal 
tube a trifle larger E just slides over the 
tube C. In this metal tube a slot F is cut 
so that the tube may be slid back and 
forth for adjustment and then locked in 
the correct position by the set screw G. 
To G may be attached the other battery 
connection H, In adjusting the synchro- 
nizer, the metal tube is slid back and forth 
so that the cable release head just touches 
it as the shutter clicks. The hole cut in 
the end of the metal tube should be large 


enough so that the plunger does not touch 
it in being pressed down. 

The flash bulb holder may be attached 
directly to the camera or, better, it may 
be on a flexible cord to enable the flash 
bulb to be held at a distance from me 
camera while shooting. 

To test your synchronizer switch, use 
a flashlight bulb fitted in an ordinary 
electric screw-in plug, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Screw this into the flash bulb socket and 
hold in front of the camera. Now open 
the camera back so you can see through 
the lens as shutter opens. 

When the flashlight lamp just goes on 
as the shutter opens tighten up the set 
screw. With film, now make a couple 
trial exposures at different shuter settings. 
If the exposures are not right then slide 
the metal tube up or down until they are. 

This explains the principles involved in 
designing a flash bulb synchronizer. 
Below is a description of how one 
amateur worked it out. Other designs 
submitted by readers will follow in future 
issues of MINICAM. 





MAKING A SYNCHRONIZER 


HE home made synchronizer below was 

made from a pocket flashlight, a reflector 
and a piece of two by four. An 18” cable re- 
lease allows the light to be held at a distance 
from the camera. 

If the hand flash unit is purchased, only a 
piece of two by four and long cable release is 
needed to complete the synchronizer. 

Problem: to arrange a switch which will 
press the cable release and set off the flash bulb at 
the same time. 
Rapid exposure 
naturally can- 
not be epected, 
but this de- 
pends on how 
accurately you 
can adjust tim- 
ing of shutter 
and flash bulb. 
First get it to 
work at about 
one-fifth setond 
and then see if 
you can adjust 
it to 1-25th. 
The construction was as follows: 


Drill a hole the size of the handle of your 
(Page 84, please) 





@ By using a long cable release, 
the sereetee may be held at a 
distance from the camera. 
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@ Night scenes 
in the street be 
for a lens shade 
over the lens, owing to 
the multitudinous light 
sources scattered in all direc- 


Use a Lens Shade 


By Karl A. Barleben, Jr., F. R. P. S. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
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Mistakenly called a “sun shade”, this valuable little accessory 
had definite uses and limitations. 
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MAZING is the indifference of cam- 
eramen—amateurs and professionals 
alike—to a humble little device which 
contributes much to crisp, brilliant nega- 
tives. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
a lens shade costs so little or can be made 
at home from odds and ends without cost. 
If a lens shade cost more, perhaps it 
would be used more. 
The front element of a lens not being 


flat, like a filter, but curved, this curva- 
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ture picks up stray light rays in addition 
to those which form the image. When a 
negative is exposed. with the “naked” lens, 
that is, without a lens shade to shield it 
from stray and unwanted light rays, a 
very slight fogging or veiling of the image 
results. This veiling may, and often is, so 
slight as to be unnoticeable, but it is 
there. 

This means that we can make pictures 
without the aid of a lens shade. But it 























also means that we are not getting the 
maximum from our pictures. 

Make a simple test for yourself. Select 
an average scene and take two exposures, 
one with and one without a lens shade. 
Develop the negatives together and com- 
pare the two for crispness of images and 
absence of gray tones or general fogginess. 

We've all seen photographers holding a 
hat, a plate holder slide or hand above 
a lens to cast a shadow over it during an 
exposure. This action is common in con- 
nection with scenes in which the light 
comes towards the lens. 

Still-photographers can well take a tip 
from professionals. Huge shades are used 
for movie cameras; sometimes such a 
shade is its bulk. But some manufac- 
larger the lens shade, the more efficient. 

One of the disadvantages of a lens 
shades is its bulk. But some manufac- 
turers have designed ingenious shades 
which can be folded, collapsed or taken 
apart and carried flat in the pocket. This 
disposes of the old excuse of the shade 
being too bulky to carry. 

A good shade for your lens should cost 


@ Two faults a lens shade will not correct. (1) The 
white blur in the upper right halation caused by the 
excessive brilliance of a light source within the lens’ 
field of view. (2) The concentric circles—reflections 
between a lens’ optical elements. The faster lenses, 


having more elements, are more prone to this fault. 
It is not always a fault, however, as it recently re- 
a by accident in a sunset photograph of unusual 
eauty. 













@ Both of these 
shots taken 
without a 
lens shade 
during a radio 
broadcast. 

















@ This is what happens when lens shade is 


too long—corners Cure: 


shorten 


get cut off. 
ens shade. 


no more than a few dollars. With a home- 
made affair you can cut the cost to prac- 
tically nothing. 

As a start, and to more thoroughly un- 
derstand the action of a lens shade, make 
one from simple material such as card- 
board. Roll the cardboard into a tube to 
fit snuggly over the front of the lens 
barrel. When the correct size of tube has 
been rolled, fasten with Scotch or adhesive 
tape, making as neat a job as possible. 
The length of the tube doesn’t matter at 
this point, for you will have to test it 
when finished. Apply a coat of dull black 
paint to the inner surface to kill light 
reflections. 

With this shade on the lens, next check 
its coverage. If the lens shade is too long, 
it will cut off the corners of the image and 
result in a vignetting effect. To test it, 
focus on a distant object at infinity, and 
make an exposure. Study the corners of 
the resultant negative for 
any loss of density. 

If your camera has a 
ground . glass, no exposure 

(Page 80, please) 

@ Lens flare like this may come 
from light sources outside the 
lens field and therefore may be 
eliminated by the use of a len- 
shade. The effect of extraneous 
light on a negative usually is « 
general over-all decrease in nega- 
tive brilliance, and therefore is 


not always obvious. Conclusion: 
when in doubt, use lens shade. 
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At a Rural 
$, The treem Wedding 


subjects for 
apose 
while his 
little sis- 
ter -calmly 
looks on. 


By WALTER P. KAWA 


Prize Winner 
MINICAM’S 
$25 Contest 









@ A bridesmaid wanted to take a pic- 
ture of the photographer but he 
beat her to it. She is peeved 

about it. 
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, @ The wedding portrait. Bride and 
‘ A ae : 


groom. farm building furnishes 
the appropriate background. 





















@ Kids run around as the bride poses 
4 with an usher in front of a grain 


, “ ; storage bin. It’s a camera as well as 
a >. . a nuptial holiday. 
: ; 
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@ Away from the noise of the crowd, 
the fathers of the pair find perfect 
harmony over a smoke and glass 

of beer. 


The feel and atmosphere of a 
Midwest farm holiday is conveyed 
by these pictures of a character- 
istic event. Contax, 1/25 at fll. 
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Short-Short Story 


By ROBERT W. WEBB, JR. 


$15 Contest Winner 


(Minicam’s new $175.00 contest will be announced next month!) 


@ This short-short was made 














in sunlight with an Argus, 
using @ portrait attach- 
ment. Super X film, /5.6 
at 1/50, developed in In- 
finol. With still-lifes like 
these, it is a good idea to 


stop down diaphram to smallest “f’’ opening and use 
a long exposure. For full picture contest information, 
see page 76 in Minicam for March. 





TABLE TOP CONTEST (LEFT) $5 
@ The weakness of a table-top picture usually is that it looks like 
a table-top. In this one, although the materials involved are but 
china tops, the composition is so imaginatively arranged and 
spotlighted that the result is highly effective. 


“WATER HOLE” By WALTER RUTHERFORD 
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EFORE I started traveling, at the age 
of 15, I started making pictures. 
Man and boy, I’ve been traveling and 
taking pictures ever since. There’s a con- 
stant, gnawing fascination about pho- 








& 


tographing strange or quaint new places 
that just can’t be quenched. At least, it 
never has been for me—and I hope it 
never will be! 

So it was quite natural that I should 
use my Rolleicord last November when 
“Mrs. Brooks and I went over on a combi- 
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For Better Travel Pictures 
By Burleigh Brooks 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


‘nation business and pleasure trip. (She 


still insists it was 99 44/100% business— 
but I didn’t do any business on the 


boats!) 
Neither weather nor scenery offered 















@ Rolleicord camera, Agia finopan film, 1/50 at 5.6. _ 


much opportunity for worthwhile pictures 
until we reached Kreuznach, a pictur- 
esque old town on a tributary of the 
Rhine. That, by the way, is where the 
famous Schneider lenses are ground, by 
craftsmen whose skill is traditionally passed 
down from one generation to the next. 




















There I found that I had a few hours 
of leisure one afternoon between confer- 
ences. 

Mrs. Brooks wanted to stay at the hotel 
and rest. So I loaded up with Agfa Fino- 
pan, put a medium yellow filter in my 
pocket, and started sleuthing around for 
pictures with possibilities. I. took my time 
and picked my shots carefully. 


Rule I—Don’t Hurry 
That’s where so many amateur snap- 
shooters fall down, especially in travel 
pictures. They bustle around trying to 
“do” a whole city in a few hours, pausing 
for a few seconds here and there to aim 
their cameras at random—like an old 
cowpuncher shooting from the hip, but 
without even that degree of accuracy. 
They have no conception of composition. 
They frequently neglect to make the 
proper shutter adjustments. Few take the 
trouble to use the inexpensive filters that 
can so often make a simple picture an 
object of beauty. The result is that, when 
their negatives are developed, they find 
that about 30% of their pictures were 
over-exposed, 30% were under-exposed, 
20% are light-struck, 10% were double- 
exposed and — they were lucky — about 
10% were right. 
Rule II—Avoid The Common- 
place 
My idea of a travel picture 
is one that interprets the 
spirit, the history, the tradi- 
tion of a place or a scene. 
Most travelers make the mis- 
take of posing their relatives 
or friends against the back- 
ground of the scenes they are 
shooting. Such procedure in- 
evitably results in a trite, 
commonplace picture. Years 
later, when thumbing 
through your album you will 
come across the picture of 
Aunt Mabel feeding the 
pigeons on the plaza in front 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
And suddenly it will dawn 


upon you that it would have 


been a beautiful picture if Aunt Mabel 
hadn’t blocked out a large part of the 
foreground. To get her in focus, you 
“fuzzed up” the cathedral back-ground 
so much that it looks as though a London 
fog had settled over ancient Rome. You 
may have to take pictures of people in 
your party occasionally. When you do, 
forget about artistry and just shoot good 
sharp pictures. But when you are out for 
artistic, well-composed shots of scenes 
and places you want to remember, break 
away from the crowds and browse around. 


Rule II1I]—Choose Your Compositions — 
Select each shot as “arefully as an artist 


would pick a scene to be painted. Try the 
same scene from several different angles 
in your finder or on your ground glass. 
When you have picked the best position, 
analyze the light conditions. Use an ex- 
posure meter if you are in doubt. If the 
sun has gone behind a cloud and you 
need more light, wait until it comes out 
again. In other words, take your time. 
You may never in your life be in that 
same place again. So what if you do take 
three or four extra minutes to get a pic- 
ture that you will enjoy viewing and re- 
viewing all of your life? 
(Page 71, please) 
@ Rolleifiex f 16, 1/Sth second. 
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Retouch and Mount 
the Print 
By Jack Powell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Give your work that elusive something, that air of perfection, by 
retouching, not on the negative, but directly on the print. 


Book-length feature — Complete in this issue. 
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@ Fig. 2. Materials used for retouch- 
ing and mounting prints. 


1—Square Edged Razor Blades. 

2, 3—Etching Knives. 

4—French Crayon Sauce. 

5—-Reeve’s Terrachrome Crayons. 
Burnt Umber Deep. Grey Black. 

if 6—Powdered Crayon Sauce. 

i 7—Atomizer. 

8—Paper Stomps. 

9—Weldon Roberts No. 121 Elliptic 


Eraser. 
10—Plastic Rubber. (Charcoal Eraser.) 
11—Wolff’s Carbon Drawing Pencils. 
England. ) 
12—Spotting Brushes. 
13—Eastman Waxing Solution. 
{ 14—Rubber Cement. 
= | 15—Dennison’s Passe Partout Tape. 
16—Picture Wire. 
_J}7—Passe Partout Rings. 
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ECAUSE negative retouching is im- 

practical, miniature camera users 
tend to neglect an important phase of 
photography—portraiture. 

True, the larger lenses, 85 or 90 mm. 
for instance, do impart a good sized 
image, yet the retouching required in or- 
der to withstand magnification must be so 
fine and delicate that it is within the 
range of only the most skilled of re- 
touchers. Employing certain types of 
lighting, can to some extent, lessen the 
need for retouching, yet it is not desirable 
to limit ourselves entirely to one lighting 
process. Make-up, which minimizes _re- 
touching greatly, cannot eliminate it 
entirely, as in the case of deep wrinkles 
or an unruly hair outline. 

An alternative is left—the employment 


@ Fig. 1 (left). “Girl of Normandie.” Before 
retouching. : 
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@ “Girl of Normandie,” after retouching and mounting the print as described in 
the article. Compare Fig. 3 with Fig. 1. An example of the extent to which 


retouching may be carried. 


of a procedure which anyone can master. 
This process is print retouching. By this 
method the required retouching is done 
directly on the print surface itself. 


The papers best suited for retouching 
are those having a rough matte surface, 
such as Defender I Velour Black. The 
methods described here apply to this 
and similar papers with a matte sur- 
face. 





Following is a list of the articles re- 


quired in retouching : 
Wolff Carbon Pencils 


Kneaded and Abrasive Erasers 


India Ink in stick form 
Fine Brushes 


Razor Blades (square corners) or 


Etching Knives 


Paper and Chamois Stomps 
Crayon Sauce or Powdered Crayons 


Each article is used as follows: 


Wolff Carbon Pencils. 


These have a 
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firm lead which leave a dull finish. For 
this reason they are preferable to ordi- 
nary pencils which leave an objectionable 
shine on the print. Pencils ranging in 
hardness from HH to the soft BB should 
be on hand. They are used for spotting 
lines or white spots, outlining and empha- 
sizing features such as eyes, brows, lashes 
and lips; also for lettering or line work 
on the print. The points should be kept 
long and well sharpened. 

Kneaded Eraser. This is of the type 
used by art students in erasing charcoal 
work. Being soft, free from grit and not 
too abrasive, they do not scratch the emul- 
sion surface or leave shiny streaks. This 
eraser is used for eradicating pencil marks 
which are too rough or strong, and for 
clearing out small catchlight areas. In 
the latter case they may be kneaded and 
rolled between the fingers until a fine 
point is formed. 

Abrasive Eraser. The Weldon Roberts 
No. 121 Elliptic eraser is a gritty, abrasive 
eraser used for local reduction of small 
areas. It is a very firm, but not hard, 
abrasive eraser and when carefully used 
will remove excessive deposits of silver, 


@ ‘Creole Belle.” Initial print. 


Fig. 4 











thus creating a “local reduction.” In use, 
it is revolved continually, so that no part 
of it has an opportunity to “heat up.” If, 
due to the friction, this happens, an ob- 
jectionable shine is created. 

Black India Ink, in the stick form, is 
used for blending delicate tones as well 
as spotting. For general spotting the ink 
is moistened and applied with brushes. It 
may be necessary to dilute with water in 
order to match the more delicate tones. 
The India Ink is used also for lettering on 
the print, or work on the eyes, particularly 
in emphasizing the pupils. Chinese India 
Ink may be purchased from art shops.or 
nearly any photographic supply shop. As 
an alternative, black water color, diluted, 
is satisfactory. The small brushes, which 
can be shaped to a fine point, are used 
for this spotting and blending process. 

Etching Knives and Razor Blades— 
Etching is done with regular negative 
etching knives or with razor blades, for 
general retouching of lines, wrinkles, 
blemishes, locks of hair, and for the in- 
tensification of highlights; also for the 
removal of black spots in the emulsion. 
A gentle, etching stroke is used, the 
length of the stroke depending on the 
size of the area being etched. It is im- 
perative that this etching be done with a 
light touch—it is in essence a shaving, 
or lifting off, of the emulsion rather than 
an abusive scratching. Some workers 
prefer the razor blade to the knife, 
finding it capable of a finer control. Any 
good firm blade with square corners will 
do the work; my preference is for the 
Gem double-edged, a blade both light 
and springy, and not too flexible. Use 
new blades. 

A word of warning: you will be 
astonished by the sudden consideration 
of your friends, who, having at last 
discovered a use for their discarded 
blades, will regale you with their precious 
hoards. This being an era of electrical 
shavers we may safely hope that such 
generosity will eventually come to a 
natural end. Until that happy day, 
thank your friends politely and drop the 
blades carefully into the wastebasket. A 



























Or Reeve’s Crayons may be used, but in 
this case it is necessary to combine the 
colors black and brown, either in equal 
amounts of each, or varying the amount 
of one or the other, depending on the 
warmth or coolness of tone desired. 

After pulverizing the crayons, the pow- 
der is applied by taking up a quantity on 
a tuft of cotton and dabbing gently onto 
the print. After this the powder is 
rubbed well over the 
entire surface, blend- 


















@ Figure 5— Applying 
Toning Powder. 


blade that has been used 
even for “only one 
shaving, old man,” is 
not fit for etching pur- 
poses. It contains tiny, 
rough nicks, invisible 
to the human eye, 
which tear and gouge 
out the emulsion in- 
stead of shaving it. 
When I say “used” 
blades I naturally mean 
one used for shaving, a blade taken from 
its package may be used and re-used 
many times for etching before discarding. 
When the edges become dulled, breaking 
the blade in half gives four fresh, sharp 
corners to work with. 


Paper and Chamois Stomps—These 
are used for blending and softening the 
pencil work. 

Crayon Sauce and Tone Powders—The 
function of the tone powder is to impart 
strength to the print, warmth of tone, 
and to join together, in smooth-flowing 
sequence, highlight to halftone, halftone 
to shadow. It is used to greatest advan- 
tage on a print which is light, or slightly 
lacking in detail. Thus, many a print, 
ordinarily considered inferior because of 
a lack of vitality, may be salvaged 
through the use of the “dry tone.” 

This powder is made by pulverizing a 
stick of black French Crayon Sauce, 
which will give a warm, neutral color. 


@ Figure 6—Clearing out 
of highlights with eraser. 


ing smoothly, so that 
no streaks or smears 
of color show. This 
accomplished, the area 
is completely gone over 
once more, this time 


@ Figure 7—Etching with Razor 
Blade. 


with a clean tuft of cotton, in order to 
pick up any surplus powder remaining 
on the surface of the print. Next, the 
highlight areas are cleared out, and this 
may be done either by harder rubbing 
with fresh cotton, or gently removing 
with the kneaded eraser. If the latter 
method is used it will be necessary to 
soften the sharp edges left by erasure; 
this may be done with a tuft of clean 
cotton. Halftones and shadows are left 
untouched. 
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The back- 
ground area just 
behind the 
head should be 
cleared away 
slightly, impart- 
ing, through this 
space-and- 
light effect, a 
feeling of depth 
to the picture. 
It is important, 
however, that 
this cleared area 
be placed so that 
its strongest part 
lies in the same 
general direction 
in which the 
head is turned. 

Tone - powder 
is always applied 
before any of the 
work of spotting 
or etching takes 
place. If applied 
afterward the 
etched areas will 
absorb and blot 
up the powder 
so that these 
places show dis- 
tinctly as un- 
pleasant dark 
spots. 

Lettering on the print is done either 
with the pencil, India ink or water color. 
If working with the pencil it is a good 
idea to use the softest of the Wolff 
leads; this will do away with the danger 
of digging into the emulsion surface. 
Apply the lettering quite heavily, then, 
using the kneaded eraser, gently remove 
most of it until it is only lightly visible. 
Should you prefer to use the India ink 
or water color methods, put the lettering 
in lightly with pencil first, and then go 
over it with the ink. If it is put on too 
heavily it may be rubbed down a bit 
with the eraser. No tone powder should 

_be applied to a print that is to be lettered 
in this manner. When toning powder 
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@ “Creole Belle.’’ Finished print. Compare with Fig. 4. Fig. 8 


is used on a print the lettering must be 
done on a sheet of tissue or tracing 
paper - first, then transferred onto the 
print. Care must be used in transferring 
as no erasures can be made on the print 
without also erasing the underlying 
smooth layer of powder. 

It may be advisable, at this point, to 
take an actual example and carry it 
through the various steps as related 
above. For this demonstration I shall 
use the print “Creole Belle,” showing 
illustrations before and after the process 
of “finishing.” 

The print “Creole Belle” was first en- 
larged to 11 by 14 inches from a minia- 
ture negative. Due to the grain present 




















Z NEW 6-£ mazon Puorortasy Lamps 
. FOR SYNCHRONIZED FLASH SHOTS 





@ New longer flash... new smaller bulb 
size. . . offer new help for news- 
paper and candid camera work 


G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 7 


Slightly longer than a pack of cigarettes, this 
new G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp gives as much 
total light as the No. 10 lamp. Designed for 
the news photographer with fast lens and fast 
film, its small size and long flash will also make 
a strong appeal to the candid camera user. 
Unlike other G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps, it 
is filled with fine aluminum wire, with only a 
smali piece of aluminum foil. Made with a 
mew quick-breaking filament, this new lamp 
conserves the life of the battery with which 
it is flashed and makes for more uniform 


synchronizer operation. It can be used with 
the average synchronizer adjustment for 
the G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 20. 


G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 15 


This new lamp is similar in appearance to the 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 10, but it 
differs radically in performance. The reason 
for this is that the aluminum foil has been 
specially treated, which lengthens the flash, 
and increases the accuracy of its timing as 
well as its total light output. This lamp, too, 
has the new battery-saving filament, and 
operates satisfactorily with the average syn- 
chronizer adjustment for the No. 20 lamp. 
You can tell this new No. 15 by the green 
separator disc in the neck of the lamp, 


Through these two new lamps, which supplement the three sizes already available, General Electric 
continues its policy of constantly providing photographic lamps better suited to your needs. It pays 
to look for the G-E mark when you buy. General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Obio. 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 
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THEATRE QUALITY IN 16 mm. SILENT 
AND SOUND PROJECTORS 


AMPRO offers a complete line of 16 mm. Projectors 
embodying many new and exclusive features. Send for 
FREE Circular No. M4 giving full details and prices. 


AMPRO CORP. Fst ICs ICA eon tt Linton 








FOR CANDID CAMERA FANS 
25 ft. Dupont, Eastman ad X or Agfa Super Pan 
35 mm. film, All guarante 

$1.00 per roll, Postpaid 
(FREE Ask copy, of Hollywood ““PHOTO 
FLASHES” Sdn full low-down. ) 
COAST CAMERA COMPANY 


Department H-4, 
¥. 0. Box 588, Hollywood Station, Hollywood, California 
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ADD IT UP! 
Your Film Pack Camera 

+ Kalart Synchronized Range Finder 

+ Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash 

= THE PERFECT PRESS CAMERA 
For all ics—Synchronized Range Finder 50 
installed yan 50 for’ 5x7). Micromatic Speed Fin 
$13.50. Ask your dealer, or write 
THE KALART CO., Room 554, 58 Warren St., N. Y. C. 








Miniature camera films developed and _ 2'4x3% 
prints made. Send 36 exposure roll $1.75, or 18 
— roll and $1.00. wenty-four hour service. 
Reloads, 18 exposure 25c, 36 exposure 40c, pana- 
tomic or super Trade yeur camera in on a new 
model. For liberal allowance send a description of 
what you have and what you want. We sell nearly 
all kinds of cameras. 


Barbeau Photo Suplies & Camera Co., Oswego, N. Y. 











The All Purpose Negative and Positive 


MONOCULAR VIEWER 


for 8-16 and 35MM films, — or double 
frame and for SLIDES 


$1.00 f. 0. b. 
at your dealer or send direct. 


For free sample from Hannely aes on or 
1938 Press 


DIAMOND DEE STUDIOS 
Bedford Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
DEVELOPING — PRINTING — ENLARGING — STEREOS 


Become an expert 


photographer 


We give peropoaiines gaining. Commearsiot News. 
a sia. nities. Or mr iearn for for eas on Big” mone 
making oppor ta mn P rite 


and Homi 
NEW. ‘YORK K_ INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 WEST 33rd STREET (Dept. 117) NEW YORK CIT’ 
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in the negative an etching screen was 
used, which to a great extent absorbed 
and camouflaged the graininess. The 
screen was placed in contact in a print- 
ing frame, on the paper emulsion, and the 
negative printed through the screen. A 
test strip should be made to ascertain 
correct printing time. The density and 
prominence of the screen lines on the 
print may be controlled by varying the 
length of time the screen is allowed to 
print. This is done by allowing the 
screen to remain in contact for half the 
printing time, removing the screens and 
completing the exposure. 

After the print “Creole Belle” was 
dried and flattened, the actual work of 
“finishing” began. First, an application of 
the tone powder was made, blending, as 
has been said, smoothly and evenly over 
the entire print. This accomplished, the 
necessary spotting came next, all dust 
marks and film scratches being filled in 
carefully with a Wolff “H” pencil. 

A softer pencil, “HB,” was used next 
to darken and accent small areas such as 
the pupils of the eyes, upper outline of 
the eyes, lashes and the brows. The lips 
were smoothed, and the upper one dark- 
ened slightly. In working on the lips 
great care must be observed that they are 
never outlined with a definite line—doing 
so would create an unnatural, theatrical 
appearance. A darkening of the tone is 
all that is necessary, since in their natural 
state the upper lip is always darker than 
the lower. The lower lip generally con- 
tains a strong highlight for roundness 
and modelling. This highlight. (or point 
reflecting light) may be emphasized by 
etching with the razor blade. 

The blotchy discrepancies of the flesh 
tone in the print were “knit” together, 
using the hard pencil, so that the tones 
were blended harmoniously into an even- 
ness of tonai values. Finally, the pencil 
work was toned down and smoothed over 
with the paper stomps so that no definite 
lines or strokes were visible. 

After this, the etching was done, re- 
moving spots on the print, blemishes on 
the face, softening the wrinkle lines in 
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forehead and throat. At this point the 
natural highlights were slightly intensi- 
fied, notably the whites of the eyes, 
as well as the highlights of the chin, 
nose and forehead. You will note that 
I say “intensified.” I mean just that. 
These highlights were not lacking in the 
print and then put in because a need 
was felt for them. They were present to 
begin with, and brought up slightly, just 
as a retoucher working on the negative 
would intensify them. It will sometimes 
happen that, due to inexperience in 
handling, the razor work will be too 
definite. Any such scratches may be 
toned down by working over with the 
pencil. This however is undesireable ; 
one’s work should be so careful that such 
correction is unnecessary. 

Remember, etching of highlights is 
done only where natural highlights fall. 
A false highlight will distort the face 
or that feature whereon it rests. By 
false, I mean placing, or looking for a 
highlight in such a place as it could 
never naturally be. For instance, the 
hollow of a cheek, being sunken, can 
not be highlighted. It may be in slight 
or deep shadow, or halftone, as the case 
may be, but any highlights will be on the 
rounded crest of the cheek, and not in 
its hollow depression. 

In a frontal type of lighting we look 
for highlights in the broad area of the 
forehead, smaller highlights directly over 
the eyebrows, on the upper eyelids, over 
the rounded area of the cheeks, up and 
down the length of the nose, with per- 
haps a stronger light at the tip of the 
nose, and on the high curve of the chin. 
Added brilliance and sparkle may be 
given the eyes by clearing the whites 
slightly. This highlight clearing may be 
done with the razor blade or with the 
abrasive eraser ; the blade perhaps affords 
more control. If dry tone powder has 
been added to the print, take a piece 
of live eraser, such as is found on the end 
of an office pencil, and completely re- 
move ALL of the tone powder from the 
mouth and both eyes. Do not be afraid to 
use a vigorous stroke for this operation. 





A THIRD GRAND SLAM 
with GRAFLEX 


Three grand slams in a row! That’s the Graflex 
record for all three of the Annual National News 
Picture Contests. Every one of the thirty prize- 
winning pictures since these contests were in- 
augurated have been taken with Grafiex Amer- 
ican-made Cameras. Overwhelming proof of 
the fact that Graflex-made Cameras “have what 
it takes” to make prize-winning pictures for you. 


Here's the Camera That Did It... 


SPEED GRAPHIE 


In this year’s Annual National 
News Picture Contest, all five 
of the prizes awarded went to 


/ pictures made with Speed 
Graphic Cameras! And no 
pe ne Speed Graphics 
are specially designed to 
make prize - winning pic- 
tures any time, anywhere, 
night or day. Choose a 
Speed Graphic—the camera 
with unequalled versatility. 
Four picture sizes from 
which to choose: Fie he, 
34x44, 4x5 and 5x 
them at your sar 


Send ae | for our free 

Spee, of ae hae and 

ic American- 

made, Prize-Wisbing Pomme and Acces- 

sories. Paste coupon—or write your re- 
a aay a penny post card, S$ you 

mer Graflex tion, Dept. MC-2, 

Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Now You Can Own a Leica 


The Original Miniature 


Candid Camera 
Ask your dealer about the new Leica 








Time-Payment Plan, Today. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y., Dept. 91 






DUFAYCOLOR 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED 





9 Standard Sizes and Types 
4 Specials 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC., RCA BLDG., N.Y.C. 





GET ACQUAINTED 


for Catalogue M-103 of New and Used Cameras, 
Saseutete, Field Glasses, etc. Sample Values:— 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION 214x314 (6.5x9) Film Pack and 
Plate Camera, double extension bellows, Rodenstock, F.4.5 
Anastigmat liens, 1/250 a shutter, 3 holders and al 
Pack lapter. Very comenct .... ce cccccrcenes $32.00 
suantte R. B. Telescopic Grafiex, Gi/o” Ross Xpress a 

WY GOOG CORMIER ooo cc cece cecccccsccescces $70.00 


SCHOENIG & COMPANY, Inc. 
Eight East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








DRAMATIC EFFECTS! 


With VICAL Filters 
SPECIAL SET, 2 bymey 1 Red, rH Giaee. Aluminum 
Mount and Sunshade, 
Extra qitere" = Give tens ania size. 


e CLOSE FOCUS e 
Down to 3 Inches with Vical 44 
AMAZING DETAIL — IMMENSE BLOWUPS! 
For Argus (Specify A or AF) $1, for Foth $2. 


BULK FILM LOADER 


MM Cartridges 
Fill Loader in ae & All Other Sogettone in t Daylight 
100 Et , Safe, Sure, Fast, $2.1 
0 Dealers—You Save the inane ence 
Vv. H. WASSON om Box 4706 @ Philadelphia, Pa. 











WAHL peroarS ee 
TIME SWIT 


To control cplargert. en a and 
numerous other devices where tim- 
ing is necessary. Has additional 
focusing switch for separate con- 
trol, $10.00. Special timers made for 
radio control and other electrical 
devices—Write today for Catalogue. 


WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 
814 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


After this the building up of the high- 
lights and shadows may continue. 

In “Creole Belle” the small shadow 
under the chin and the shadows above 
and. below the collar bones were slightly 
reduced with the abrasive eraser. Some 
of the detail in the black mass of hair 
was brought out by the same method.. 

Finally, the tone powder was lightly 
erased from the background area just 
behind the neck and head, more strongly 
so in the portion of the picture toward 
which the eyes in the portrait traveled. 
The raw edges where the toning powder 
stopped and the white of the paper 
commenced were blended off by vigor- 
ously rubbing over the DRY finger tips. 

A final scrutiny was made, and every- 
thing proving satisfactory, the print was 
sprayed with a pastel fixatif; waxing 
varnish may also be used, spraying it on 
with an atomizer, since rubbing it over 
the print’s surface would disturb the 
work done. This spreads a coating of 
varnish over the whole surface that 
“fixes” the work into the print, eliminat- 
ing any danger of rubbing off or smudg- 
ing. A third, and perhaps best method 
of imbedding the work to the print is 
by steaming the emulsion over a kettle 
of boiling water. I prefer this latter 
“fixing” method to either of the above 
aforementioned ones. 

We now come to the final 
trimming, mounting, framing. 

First, trimming! There seems to be 
among us a deep-rooted fear of the 
trimming board. We are too apt to 


steps: 
























































Victor Telescopic Stand Units 
For Nos. | and 2 Photoflood Lamps 


Afford the most convenient means of strongly and 
uniformly illuminating indoor subjects. When re- 
quired, lighting units may be removed from stand and 
used as clamp-on units. 
Lamps—with 10” reflectors 
Twin Stand Unit—$6.15 
For No. 2 Photofiood Lamps—with 12” reflectors 
Single Stand Unit—$8.00 ” Twin Stand Unit—$11.75 
We have complete line of Photoflood and Photofilash Units. 
Procure From Your Dealer, or write us for 
descriptive folder. 


JAS. H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 


34 Lake Street, GRIFFITH, IND. 


For No. 1 Photofiood 
Single Stand Unit—$3.95 
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cherish every bit of unnecessary detail in 
prints which, (in the case of inexperi- 
enced beginners) would benefit greatly by 
impartial, stony hearted cutting. In a 
photograph, as in everything else, sim- 
plicity is far more forceful than an in- 
discriminate clutter. 


Next, mounting: The dry mounting 
process is clean, quick and efficient. How- 
ever, unless a dry mounting press is 
used it becomes rather difficult, as rub- 
bing a hot iron over the print seems to 
disturb the work besides leaving iron 
marks. 


Any standard brand of rubber cement 
will do the mounting job. Apply on all 
four edges of the print (covering about 
a quarter of an inch of the edges) with 
a brush, and then allowed to dry until 
“tacky.” The mount also receives an 
edge coating of the cement. After the 
cement dries the print is laid carefully 
on the mount and then both are placed 
in a press or under a weight for pres- 
sure drying. Any rubber cement which 
may. ooze out from the edges is easily 
removed simply by rubbing with the 
fingers. 


In the choice of a mount the picture 
stock itself should be the determining 
factor. If the print is on white paper it 
is best mounted on a white card, or if 
buff, a cream or buff mount will provide 
a harmonizing note. 


Before the print is mounted it should 
be “spotted” into correct position and 
lines drawn or indicated on the mount 
to facilitate placement after the cement 
is applied. The marginal borders should 
be equal at the sides and slightly less on 
top, allowing plenty of space at the 
bottom. 


The mounted print may be given a 
final finishing touch ‘by a pencil line 
drawn around it (about a quarter of an 
inch away from the print at the sides and 
top, one half inch at the bottom). 


Another method is to place a sheet of 
colored paper under the print before 
mounting. The paper for this must be 








Sale! 


Voigtlander 


SUPERB. 
REFLEX 


FOCUSING 
MODEL 


(Discontinued) 


h)”" 


FORMERLY 
$85.00 


Eveready Case $7.50 








You'll find it easy to make fine pic- 
tures with this twin-lens reflex cam- 
era equipped with Skopar F3.5 
3-inch focus anastigmat lens in com- 
pur shutter because of its unique 
features: 


. Prism mounted on the shutter. 

. “Remote-control” diaphragm wheel 
(both visible from above) and— 

. Changeable without tilting camera. 

. Special lever device for changing film 
easily without winding. 

. Critical focusing magnifier mounted 
on flap in hood. 

. Spirit level mounted in ground lens. 

. Self-adjusting Parallax in finder lens. 


NA wm ~w Ne 


The Superb takes twelve pictures to the roll 
on No. 120 film—each 24% x 2'%4—capable of 
almost any enlargement. 


If you take pride in taking good pictures, 
here’s a very unusual opportunity for you. 


Send for Booklet S. R. M. 
Trade in Your Old Camera 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 


“At the Sign of the Camera” 
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Federal Photo Enlarger 
will do the work of machines 
costing three to four times the 

. tt is precision built 
throughout 


kes it ‘sizes of negatives 
im 15@x 3 Ve inches 





eter f i + P adjustme nt. 
r focus’ 
famemnens ED to Tad inches 
on the baseboard. Can 
easily mounted horizontally for 
greater oa nts. 

Ask Your Dealer 
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FREE 


One Year Subscription to the 


“CAMERA HOUSE NEWS" 


Describes the latest photographic accessories in detail, 
and offers them for sale at Special prices. In addition, 
each month a number of new and used cameras and 
accessories are listed at unusually low prices, exc.usively 
for our subscribers. 


Enclose 25c in — 7 Soe oor 
THE CAMERA HOUSE, Inc. 


145 East 60th St. New York, N. Y. 


MINIATURE 
STANDARD ENLARGEMENT 


2% x 4 inches. 5¢ each 
From your 35 mm and % V. P. negatives only. 
@ Exceeds Your ype a 

on Velour Black Bromide pape This fast 
makes for Serpe eon and brilliance. Indivi ually 
timed and handled skilled experts who are MINIC 
enthusiasts thegnselv: 

ATRIA ennan WILL CONVINCE YOU Too. 

Our ser mccnapiag ‘er iyo pictures winners. 
Projection positive: ° 2lec each (full net. 

ite today for Somstate welee list, samples and il ba 
* CAMERA BUYS * 

Model G Leica Summar F.2 calibrated in feet..... $138.50 
CONTAX 1 late mode! Tessar F.2.8, shop worn.... 95.00 














CONTAX 1 Tessar F.3.5, used.............-... 50.00 
fine grain nothing 
only else 
MINIATURE PHOTO LABORATORIES 
625 Lexington Ave. New York City 




















WE DON'T JUST SELL 
WE — SATISFY! 
Take advantage of these Outstanding "BUYS" Now! 


NEW and USED SPECIALS 


eS Saree Verne ror $ 59.50 
KODAK 616, F4.5 lens, Rapid Compur...... 26.50 
oS oe * BRST Syrorrrr rer 69.50 
PLAUBEL MAKINA Anticomar F2.9, 

SED binds chub cide Moke Ean ees so0e 
Send for our New Bargain List Ma 
10 DAY TRIAL BASIS! Many other outstanding Bar- 
gains. We also buy and exchange. Mail orders invited. 

**Most complete Camera supply house in the East’’ 


HABER & FINK, .cAMERA inc. 


16 Warren St., N. Y., BAr. 7-1230 
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of a neutral color and not detract from 
the tone and quality of the print itself. 
A light tan or grey charcoal paper may 
be used. But remember that the purpose 
of this neutral paper is to effect a 
gradual blending of the print into the 
mount, whereas a pencil line creates a 
definite break between print and mount. 





Follow the steps described 
here in this order: 

1. Application of the toning powder. 

2. General spotting. 

3. Emphasis and accentuation. 

4. Blending of pencil work with stomps. 

5. Etching and abrasive reduction. 

6. Lettering. 

7. Fixing. 

8. Trimming. 

9. Mounting. 

10. Title and signature. 

1l. Framing. 











The title of the picture, and the sig- 
nature of the photographer both are im- 
portant. Rodney Thomas, in his famous 
pen and ink creations, always devoted 
the same patience and care in affixing 
his signature as he accorded to the draw- 
ings themselves. The use of a title is 
controversial. Some feel that it is un- 
necessary; let the picture convey the 
idea. Others contend the title is an in- 
tegral part of the print itself. I am 
convinced that the title is important— 
especially (as in the case of some recent 
work) when the subject matter-is more 
or less of a mystery to the beholder. 
A good title can inject thought and 
idea into an insignificant photograph. I 
once submitted a print to a well known 
salon only to have it promptly rejected. 
The same print, retitled and submitted to 
the same salon the following year was 
accepted and hung! 


Glass over a picture gives it a brilli- 
ance and depth which no waxing or 
varnishing solution can ever do. If you 
do not like frames you might try the 
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Passe Partout process, a simple, inex- 
pensive method of encasement which 
notably enhances a picture. Briefly, the 
process is this: 

A piece of medium weight cardboard 
cut to the required size and containing 
hanging rings is used for a backing. On 
this is placed the mounted picture, and 
on top of this a piece of single strength 
glass of good quality, previously cleaned. 
The whole is then bound together with 
moistened Passe Partout tape. The tape 
is first secured to the glass, in a half- 
inch width, then folded under and al- 
lowed to adhere to the backing board. 

There are several good brands of tape 
on the market, costing but a few cents a 
roll, which come in a variety of colors 
and interesting surface grains. For ordi- 
nary work, that is, the black and white 
print, I use black tape, for sepia and 
red-chalk tones I use a red-brown color ; 
and in both cases, where the picture is 
very delicate or in high key I use white 
tape. This last is more of a cream tone 
than pure white and has a tendency to 
take on, in slight degree, the shade of 
the mount it encloses. For example, a 
cream or buff mount lends a creamier, 
warmer tone to the tape than does the 
white mount. 

When the taping is finished, put a 
piece of picture frame wire through the 
rings of the backing board—and the 
work is complete. 

The materials mentioned in this article 
may be purchased from any photograph 
or art supply shop at a nominal cost. 

Attention to detail is what distinguishes 
the work of the master photographer 
whose prints indicate assurance and 
finesse. A photographic print should be 
finished, and entirely professional in 
appearance before it is ever displayed. 





Rules for Travel 
(Continued from page 59) 


As you aim your camera, study the 
foreground, the middleground and _ the 
background. Analyze the balance of the 
composition. Too much close up? Too 
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FOITMER 


EXPOSURE METER 


SAVE on first cost 
SAVE on films 
SAVE on convenience 


Amazingly accurate exposure times can 
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g megan's 


A REAL Photo Entarger that does fine work. 
Focuses automatically. Also COPIES and has a 
Contact Printer and Retouching Table. Interesting 
circular free. Only $5.94 complete. Lens included. 
IDEAL-E, 122 E. 25th Street, New York! 


$PRING SALE$ 


Amateurs: Make your photography pe its own way 
this Spring. This is an agency offering criticisms, 
instruction, assignments and SALES of your pictures. 


Write for complete details 
FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
“A Reliable Organization"’ 
Suite 1702-A, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KODACHROME= 


Enlargements That Live! 


By Eastman Wash Off Relief Process, Dry Mounted 


Now you can have clear, realistic en- 
largements from your color films in all 
their natural beauty. Prices on request. 


ELBERT M. LUDLAM 


Now associated with 


FRED CONNER 
22 West 22nd Street, 














. New York 


Whe haut &: CUUuN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Now or 4 


CALLING ALL 


MINICAM-ERS! 


‘ork Camera Fxchanre invites 
pad RS Ges the low-down 


ices on 7 used Ce 
perts’ on Fine Grala ‘Developing 
Printing— 
Give us * trial. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Address Letters te Dept. M-4 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
IOSD FULTON ST NEW YORK 
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MINACO 
PROJECTOR — ENLARGER 


Built to , ae ie demands of the discriminating advanced 

‘“‘amate jonal. ** Not a mass wocust. i individu- 
ally created for those who seek quality rather than aes 

on additional features besides cy described here, We 
apene accuracy. Idea lection con 

dodging aa Soneeuen. Ln aig ee Son house to ac- 


hotofiood lamps. Unquestionab the finest 
enlarger. 
Revolvi apert rmits 2 quick change of film from a 
horisontsl toa pg F iy ion without Seotuettens turn- 


ing of easel or en lg “Siial arm movement forward 
and backward. It enables you to select a single subject in re 
amd picture, even when located at thi me upper 

ower end or near the margin of Ee aay © = tilting for 
elongation and caricature enlargemen for a MINACO 
at your dealer. 


Model C for negatives up to 2144"x21%4" $72.50. 
Write for MINACO catalog 


MINIATURE CAMERA ACCESSORIES CO. 
431 West Superior Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











CHAMPLINS NO. 15 





FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Internationally recognized for its 
consistent superiority in gradation, 
emulsion speed and fine grain. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
Send For Free Folder 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


6324 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD . CALIFORNIA 











Free 1938 Almanac includes (1) S 
cial month - by - month Photographic 
Calendar. (2) Authoritative photo- 
raphic article. (3) Handy Exposure 
able, Exposure Guide. (4) 100 pages 
of still and movie cameras, films, lenses, enlargers, 
mp MAT CTY Ep scape many at big _sav- 
ings. UARANTEED on 10 ey my 4 Back Trial. 
sed Re accepted in trade.) Write for Free copy! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. (Est. 1899) 
230 S. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 





STOP! LOOK! COMPARE! 


Take rene See ese oes py hg <0 at Aladdin’s 

















CHOW) cc opvcce ccc ccesveciccsesucs 44.50 
Su go Sport Dolly 214x214 and yo 120 F2. ie 


tz lens, compur mag ll delayed acti ++ 28.50 
a I with S ris and E ie yer 233.00 
wi paner an se | 
Gerto Doilina F.2 Xenon lens, coupled range finder, 
is '4s Sie Veith ees av athe C045 04 be0 S649 59.50 
i Mi. 
eceeses seese 132.50 
Wwerccecesccseces 142.50 
Fl. 5 Xenon lens and case, 
calibrated in feet only............. 192.50 
Contax Model II, po Sonnar lens 158.50 


and case 
Kin Ro them all — Rex-Exposure 
10 Day trial on used cameras. 


Cameras bought, sold and exchanged. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders. 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd Street, New York City, Dept. M 











much sky? Too little of real interest in the 
middle-ground? Anything so close that 
it will be out of focus and thus produce a 
meaningless blur in the picture? If so, 
change your position or the angle at 
which you are aiming the camera. 


Rule IV—Use Smaller Diaphragm Openings 
and Longer Exposures 
Whenever Possible 

Keep in mind the fact that fast lenses 
are made primarily to get good pictures 
under adverse lighting conditions. But 
when you have plenty of God’s good 
sunlight—as you so often do in making 
outdoor travel pictures of motionless sub- 
jects—you will get sharper pictures, bet- 
ter detail, and more accurately defined 
tone values by using a smaller aperture 
and a longer exposure. This may seem 
too elementary—but it is still the prin- 
ciple most amateurs neglect. For ex- 
ample, if you are shooting a motionless 
scene in good average sunlight, using ordi- 
nary orthochromatic film—you can shoot 
with 1/100 at f8 or with 1/50 at fil 
or with 1/25 at f16 or with 1/10 at 22. 
But it’s dollars to doughnuts that you will 
get a better picture with the last combi- 
nation. 


The light conditions were far from 
ideal when I made the pictures that ac- 
company this article. Hence, I had to use 
wide diaphragm openings and thanks to 
a good fast lens, the negatives were fairly 
satisfactory. I should very much like to 
go over the same ground again, with the 
same camera, on a bright summer day. I 
would stop down to fl6—and get better 
pictures. Your ultra-fast lens was de- 
signed, cut and ground so that you can 
take advantage of it when you need it. 
But don’t let it take advantage of you! 





Mysterious “f” 
(Continued from page 47) 


exposure with the four-inch lens it would 
be necessary to give four times the ex- 
posure. 


You see, then, that if the f number 
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indicated the actual diameter of the win- 
dow you would have to have a different 
exposure meter for each different focal 
length of lens you use. This is much too 
complicated for practical use. The two 
factors which we must consider are the 
actual diameter of the window and the 
distance of the window from the film. 
By following a principle of the most ele- 
mentary mathematics, we can obtain a 
factor which will be applicable to all 
cases. If the focal length of the lens is 
divided by the diameter of the window, 
a fixed factor will be obtained. This is 
the f number. Let us see how it works in 
the example we use. 


Assuming the window diameter to be 
V4 inch, we have in the case of the two- 
inch lens an f value of 4 because 1% will 
go into 2 four times. In the case of the 
four-inch lens, we have an f value of 8 
because ¥/ will go into 4 eight times. So 
our first picture was made at f4 and the 
second at f8. 


There is just one more thing for you to 
learn. You will say that if the first value 
was 4 and the second 8, the exposure for 
the {8 should be twice that of f4. Remem- 
ber, however, that the image obtained at 
f8 was twice as long and twice as wide 
as that obtained at f4. This means that 
the same amount of light was spread over 
four times as much film so it is necessary 
to give not twice the exposure but four 
times. In mathematical language, the 
exposures required for different f numbers 
is inversely proportional to the squares of 
those numbers. This means that to com- 
pare the exposures for f4 and f8, you 
multiply 4 by itself, giving you 16, and 
you multiply 8 by itself, giving you 64, 
so that the comparative values of the 
exposures are those of 16 to 64 or 1 to 4. 
So we again see that the exposure at /8 
would be four times that at f4. The 
reason .that the numbers have to be 
squared is because we must take into con- 
sideration the increase in both the height 
and the width of the image. 


Wew CANDID 











UNIVEX MINICAM 


Think of getting a precision-built 
candid camera—so fast you can “stop 
action” instantly on hundreds of dif- 
ficult subjects—at the sensational price 
of only $3.50! Uses the new faster, 
fine-grain UniveX Ultrapan roll film 
at 15¢ (6 exposures). 


AMERICA’S 7ZaZ 
MOVIE CAMERA 


. The UniveX Cine “8”’ is 
the only 8 mm. movie 
camera under $30...the 
only one in the world 
that takes movies at less 
cost than snapshots! 

@ Uses 60¢ Film 

@ Easy to load and 

operate 

@ Lenses interchange- 

able 

@ Written Guarantee 


$995 


With F:3.5 Lens . $19.95 
PRICES HIGHER IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FREE BOOKLET 
UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. 

Dept. 59, 32 W. 23rd St. 

New York City 

Send me the free booklet checked below: 
(0 UniveX Minicam [] UniveX Cine “8” 











Name. 





Address 





City State 
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The MINIVIEWER 


enables magnified, critical 
i ion of your d 
positives and color trans- 
parencies. Optically de- 
signed, it incorporates a 
uniform tight diffusing 
screen in conjunction with 
a color-free fully corrected 
double tens mounted in a 
dust-proof housing. 


$4.95 


See it at your dealer! 


CHESS-UNITED CO. ir yon NY. 















DON'T TAKE CHANCES, 


s 
Take Pictures. praucker 
PHOTO FLOOD CALCULATOR (60c) gives 
proper lighting and correct exposure data for 
either movies or stills. Every reading checked 
by actual photos. Free instruction booklet with 
each calculator. 
DRAUCKER PHOTO FLASH CALCULATOR 
(50c) is the key to proper flashlight lighting. No 
more guess work, no more lamp waste. Taveeet 
lamp size, diaphragm value and number of lamps 
calculated in less than 2 seconds. 


Know your lighting. At your local dealer’s or 
send direct to 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 


95 ORLEANS ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 








LEICA and CONTAX USERS 


Your O 
35mm Motion Picture Negative Tested and Guaranteed 
EASTMAN DU PONT 
super xX. 25 €t. for $1.00 surcrior 
4c per additional foot, postpaid in U. S. A. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT, INC. Now Yorn ciry 


















We take the element of chance” out of 
your picture . . and give you what you want 

when you want it Write for complete 
price list and, mailing bag. Or better yet, rush 
along that first roll of film NOW. 








Minicaming History 
(Continued from page 37) 


haps the first miniature! He had printed 
instructions for sensitizing and develop- 
ing the plate but on the score of enlarg- 
ing he was mute. Thus, the first candid 
camera menace came into being. 

The idea of taking small pictures and 
enlarging them had already been touched 
upon by William Draper. But it was only 
during the long siege of Paris in 1871 that 
this principle received practical applica- 
tion. Negatives with important military 
news were flashed upon a screen by means 
of a projector. Here, 69 years ago, the 
germ was created that ultimately was to 
lead to modern microcopying—photo- 
graphing books on miniature film. 


But this was only the beginning of the 
reducing process. It seeried that the acme 
of convenience had arrived when, in the 
decade before the World War, 9 by 12 
centimeter cameras (31/2x434 inches) be- 
came popular. 

But while our fathers were fussing and 
focusing under black cloths, technicians 
and scientists were laboring on one vital 
camera angle. 


“Impossible” said the savants, “to fur- 
ther reduce negative size.” But it wasn’t. 
The camera’s weight dropped from 250 
pounds to a few ounces; its speed shot 
from 8 hours to 1/1000 of a second. Tech- 
nically, it metamorphosed from mysteri- 
ous abracadabra to simple ABC. 


@ Not a medieval torture device, but head rest that 
was common until recently in photographers’ 
studios. It was necessitated by the use of long 
time exposures. Three factors have done away with 
this device, (1) faster films, (2) larger lenses, 
(3) availability of stronger light. 
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What. Film? 


(Continued from page 41) 


RELATIVE SPEED 

their own tests and issue tables. The film 
companies generally shy from issuing film 
speed ratings in any special system. 

Some manufacturers prefer to issue 
speed ratings in the form of relative 
speeds. In such tables, the numbers have 
no meaning in themselves, and serve only 
to establish relations between the films of 
one company. Thus the Relative Speed 
rating for Eastman S. S. Pan in the table 





Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
Relative Speed Figures 
: Sunlight Tungsten 


Super Sensitive Pan 240 160 
Verichrome 180 80 
Panatomic 120 80 
Regular N. C. 120 40 


(When Processed in Fine Grain Develop- 
ers of type of D-76) 





Super X-Panchromatic. 320 210 
| Super Sensitive Pan 240 160 
| Panatomic 160 100 







Heres a 


PRINTER 
for $9.00! 


THE 
LITTLE GIANT 
PRINTER 


is a complete unit, 
all metal with a 
rich brown crinkle 
finish, and weighs 
only 7 pounds. Ac- 
commodating 35 mm to 5”x7” negatives, it has 
a felt covered platen, tempered steel springs, 
trigger locking device, and includes heavy ground 
and plate glass. The entire printing lid can be 
lifted with negative and paper held in contact, 
permitting dodging of negatives. This printer 
is unique in quality and price. Send for 
deserptive "Circular PM." 


MEDO wen vor city 











is 240. This number means nothing i 
itself, but when, in the same table, Pana- 
tomic is listed as 120, then it is established 
that S. S. Pan is twice as fast as Pana- 
tomic. 
FILM SPEED RATINGS 
LTHOUGH we are accustomed to at- 
taching a number to each brand of 
film, in reality the sensitivity of photo- 
graphic material depends upon a number 
of factors, the most important of which 
are beyond the control of the original 
film manufacturer. Among the uncon- 
trollable factors are color of the light 
under which the photograph is taken, de- 
veloper, the degree of development, and 
temperature. In addition, there is varia- 
tion in shutter and lens efficiency. An 
efficient focal plane shutter, for example, 
admits more light during a given exposure 
than does an iris type shutter. Although 
we may put down a given set of condi- 
tions to begin with, there is bound to be 
variation. 





SEE-SHARP 


Focusing Device for Enlargers 
Produces an image lh edi sete then fe 
it bot Set’ the best definition your 
negatives can give. 

Only 00 post paid or through 

your er; or write for leaflet. 

R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty Street, New York 











WE INTRODUCE 
FILM TRUSTEES 


The Film Safe Deposit and Analysis Service for 
Miniature Negatives. 
Write for free information and mailing bags to 


SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 


421 Lexington Avenue New York City 
The Superior Photo Finishing Service 














" -6, $32.95; = 
pur, 31.50; Duo “620 2. Compu: 
$34. sé: Agfa Memo euns 6. Soe 95. %; 


New Argus "en! ot Sub ONE IN, TRADE 

ease. icent, bareains. [(} DA TRIAL 
agnificent bargains . 

aew-used. Rental films PLAN 

sent everywhere. 


MOGULLS 'Ni\ von. Y" 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 
0314390 SNI-J0VUL 
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,Round the 
World 


Wiican 


Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


OW you can travel round the world with the most dari ad- 
es, the weirdest 


- 
World's 


* ack ai 
their mysterious practices. 
five great volumes of the ‘secne MUSEUM OF MANKI 


600 LARGE PAGES 
Here is the World’s Greatest Collection of Strange and Secret 
Photographs. gore are Exotic Photos from Europe, Harem Photos 


from Africa motos. Female Photos, Marriage Phvtos from 
Asia, Oceania, and America, and hundreds of others. ere are almost 
600 LARGE PAGES OF T CHOTOGRAPHS. each page 62 square inches 
in size! 

1,000 REVEALING PHOTOS 


You see actual love and courtship 


practiced in every quarter of the Contents of 5-Volume Set 





world. You see magic and mystery in VOLUME 1 
man has rarely trod, You sce Orien. | Th® Secret Album of Africs 


tal modes of love and female slavery VOLUME 2 
in China, Japan, Indian, etc. Throw h | The pias Album of Europe 
f the camera you OLUME 3 
ness “ boldest customs of life “and The a... Aibum of Asia 
love, and cs omer laemcase of VOL 24 
and wi ‘e bewildered The Secret Wrty ofA 

by ONE THOUSAND" LARGE PHOTO- e ve road merica 
Ho ot legge includi 130 full - VOLUME 5 

and thri y the hundreds [| The Secret Album of Oceania 
of short stories that” ‘Geacribe them. 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 
The SECRET MUSEUM 


packed volumes (solidly bound to. 
er for convenient reading). 














Specimen Photos 
Dress & Undress Round the 


Ww ip into a = poe volumes 
and as you turn aring pages. 

pRB py ge you find it difficult to tear your- 
imes, Criminals —_ away. Here, in story and un- 
Flaceliation and Slavery sored photo, is the WORLD’S 
ental Modes of Love GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
a Totems & Taboos STRANGE AND SECRET PHOTO- 
Mysterious Customs GRAPHS, containing everything 
Female Slave Hunters from Female Beauty Round the 
Exotic Rites and Cults World to the most Mysterious 
cults and Love Custo’ These 


ms. 
ndreds A hundreds of lage 
pages wi Fi ve you days and 
nights of Nine! Hing instruction. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Remember, each of the 5 Volumes is 
wide! Remember also that 
And is bound in ex- 
out a coupon, 
drop it in the next mail, and receive this is huge work at o 


FORMERLY 


1,000 Strange & Secret 
Photos 











$198 


For THE COMPLETE 
FAY VOLUME SET 
>] 


ALL FIVE 
VOLUMES 
_SOUne a. 


Sams one OO 


METRO PUBLICATIONS 
B 2°. 70 Sth A Ave., Dept. 2005, New York. 
“The ecret Museum of Mankind’ (5 great volumes 





bona" ther). I will poswnen Ga 98, Pins pouaze on 
arrival. If not geen return book days for 
full refund of 8. (No ) orders ceuiee at this 
low ice!) 

NINO wccccceceseescereresercesesseseseeeessseesese 


cd —} CHECK HERE if you are enclosing $1.98, thus saving 
mailing costs. Same Money-Back Guarantee. 


ee 
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DEVELOPMENT 

One of the most important factors in 
relation to film speed is development. In 
quoting film speed for film 34 x4% or 
larger, it is assumed a high energy de- 
veloper will be used, while for small films, 
it is assumed a fine grain developer will 
be used. A certain emulsion, for example, 
might conceivably be rated at Weston 24, 
when developed in D72. The same film 
would have a lower speed rating in D76, 
still lower in a metol-paraphenalyne-dia- 
mine, and perhaps Weston 8 in para- 
phenalyne diamine. 

Another factor which at times bothers 
some of us is that of the exposure meter 
used in making the speed determination. 
For use in Europe, manufacturers gener- 
ally compute from the lower end of the 
scale or the minimum exposure needed. 
For use in the United States, the middle 
of the curve is taken in computing 





Agfa Film Co.’s 
Relative Speed Figures 
Comparative Exposures 
Daylight Mazda 
Ultra-Speed Panchromatic \Y y% 


Fine-Grain Superpan...... 1 1 
Super Plenachrome Roll 

Film and Pack Ghil 1% 
Plenachrome 1% 2% 
Superpan Roll Film and Pack 1 
Finopan Roll... 1% . 2 

CUT FILM 

Superpan Press Vy "% 
Superpan Portrait 1 1 
Supersensitive Panchromatic 1 1 
Supersensitive Plenachrome 1 1 


Ps 


Super Plenachrome Press... yy 








Defender Cut Films 




















Rdcie Scheiner Ritings 

Speed | Extinction | Photocell 

Values Type Type 

¢ Meters Meters 

«Bla 3] 5 3 

8 > 5 } 5 > 

> Als dais & 
X-F Ortho 1 .75| 27|24| 21) 24 
X-F Ortho Press }1 .75| 27| 24) 21] 24 
X-F Panchromatic]1 1 26 | 23} 20) 23 
X-F Pan Press ee 26:| 23} 20) 23 
Portrait HGS 13-2 24/22) 18) 22 
Fine Grain Pan {2 2 23|}20| 17] 20 















































film speed. As a result, film usually has 
a lower speed rating in the United States 
than in Europe. Do not use an European 
rating of a film unless you want to expose 
for the bottom part of the curve or for 
absolutely the minimum exposure. The 
U. S. ratings are for correct exposure. 

There are four independent systems for 
expressing film sensitivity in common use. 
Worse yet, they do not agree. In the 
various systems, speed between one film 
and another do not work out in the same 
proportion, and they frequently do not 
check for an individual film when the 
recommended “conversion factor” is ap- 
plied. One film, for example, is supposed 
to be “twice as fast” as another, yet ex- 
posure settings based on the film speed 
ratings do not bear this out. 

Perhaps the most familiar film speed 
rating, shown on many film boxes and in- 
serts, is the “Scheiner number”, which 








Delivers the New 


15 ROLLEICORD 1A 


Then Pay Only 
$4.95 Monthly. 
A Year to Pay! 


Newest model, with Carl 
Zeiss Triotar F/4.5 lens. 
Price complete with ever- 
ready carrying case, $61.50. 
Down Payment includes 
one year's _ insurance 
against loss, theft, or dam- 
age. Buy this, as well as 
other famous cameras, on 
the KLEIN & GOODMAN 
Time Payment Plan. 


Trade in your old Camera 


—we will take it as down-payment on your new 
camera if it has sufficient value. Whatever you 
want .. . it's yours for just a few cen’s a day 
on the new KLEIN & GOODMAN Time Payment 
Plan. Write now for descriptive booklet. 
Financed through Commercial Credit Co. 
Visit the KLEIN & GOODMAN booth at 
oe caret eR, 
New York City, April 18-24. 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


Everything Photographic 
18 South 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Dupont Film Co.’s 
Relative Speed Values 
Rel. Speed 
Figure 
Superior Panchromatic . 240 
Fine Grain Parpan . 320 
Micropan 60 
Infra D ; 120 
Gevaert Ratings 
Scheiner 
Films Degrees 
Panchromosa 26 
Superchrome 35 mm 23 
Superchrome roll and pack 22 
Ortho Commercial 17 
Superchrome 23 
Ultra Panchro Ree, 
Super Press — 
Super Chromosa . 20 
Perutz Ratings 
Scheiner Degrees 
Daylight Tungsten 
Persenso ae 17 
Perpantic ras | 19 
Peromnia a 21 
Pergrano ae | 








~ 254 Sutter Street, 





ATTENTION — 
FREE LANCE 


and 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Represent us in your district or community. A 
national expansion policy will increase our staff 
tremendously everywhere. Men and women 
amateur photographers preferred. 

Communicate at once, 


ASSOCIATE NEWSPICTURES 


Room 218, Commerce Bidg. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











AT LAST! 


AN ALL-PURPOSE VISUAL 
EXPOSURE METER FOR $98.00 


“WESCO”. 5 


Gives absolutely correct exposure under all condi- 
tions — stills, movies, indoor, outdoor, photoflood 
or photoflash, moving objects, black and white, color. 


No calculations, once set reads direct. Compact, 
built to last. Fully guaranteed. Ask your dealer. 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
San Francisco 
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YOU CAN GET THAT 


IFFICULT ANGLE 
SHOT WITH THE J] 









SWINGS 
ePANS 
eTILTS 
Sure — Sturdy—Light 
The SWINGARING involves an entirely 


new principle in obtaining any desired 








camera angle or position--For miniature 


cameras up to and including 2% x 3% inches. 


Bfel 


256 State St. Schenectady. N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1894 















b 4 OT UM OF: 0s Me 7: © Qa £0) 5 9 ae 
pace i : 
Su wil yOu GET mode / 


For outstanding quality in 
Home Movie Screens, Reflec- 
tor Units and Accessories, 
BRITELITE TRUVISION leads 
the way. Experts and ama- 
teurs alike endorse the excep- 
tional values they offer. 


DELUXE MODEL A SCREEN 








FREE bulletin No. 
MI illustrates and 
pains the entire 


Write for it today. 


SCREEN & ACCESSORIES CO., INC. 








PRINT YOUR OWN PHOTO 


direct from any negative on unbelievable surfaces such 
as plain paper, fabrics, rubber, wood, porcelain, etc. No 
experience necessary. Prints indoor, outdoor—day or 
evening. NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED. Prints in 3 
to 7 minutes. Guaranteed harmless to negatives. Un- 
limited prints from any one negative. Sensational and 
unusual, Complete outfit prepaid for only 50c. Makes 
over 50 prints. See article, page 95 in Feb. Minicam. 


TRANSFOTO, 930 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 10, Chicago 
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ranges from 18 to 24 for the common roll 
films. Old-timers, though, will probably 
be familiar with the H & D (Hunter and 
Driffield) numbers, which ran up from 
200 or so to about 2000 for the modern 
super-speed films. Recently, imported 
films have been rated in “Din” degrees, 
11/10—12/10—13/10 and so on. Finally 
the Weston film speed ratings have been 
widely adopted among picture takers who 
use a photo-electric meter to assure prop- 
erly exposed negatives. 

The confusion which exists today be- 
tween these film-speed rating systems, as 
a matter of fact, goes back to the time 
where they were almost entirely the con- 
cern of laboratory workers and _ photo- 
graphic specialists with different ideas of 
what “film-speed” ought to mean. Today, 
of course, a single system would be of 
general benefit, but as in every other field, 
each of the various systems has its un- 
yielding advocates. 

There are definite technical reasons 
why one cannot accurately convert Schei- 
ner film-speeds into H & D, “Din” or 
Weston film speeds for any and every 
film. Basically, these reasons all go back 
to the fact that the chemical changes in 
the film emulsion resulting from exposure 
(the changes that cause silver to be de- 
posited upon development) do not take 
place at a constant rate. In two different 
types of films, the first, barely perceptibie 
change may take place after exactly the 
same exposure, but one film may be much 
“faster” than the other in reaching the 
average density values desired for a well 
exposed negative in actual picture taking. 


Thus, film speed ratings such as Schei- 
ner, which are based on a single reference 
point chosen for technical reasons, may 
be “correct” without being of much use 
to the ordinary picture taker. Weston 
film speeds on the other hand were not 
developed for technical film comparisons 
but for practical use in connection with 
an accurate means for measuring the 
brightness of ordinary scenes. As a re- 
sult, they are based on the exposure nec- 
essary to bring the film up to the normal 
densities required for a good picture. 





qe 




















A certain emulsion rated at 21 Schei- 
ner may turn out to be 16, 20, or even 24 
Weston when tested. Also, it should be 
noted that, although Scheiner and Weston 
ratings are numerically close around 22 
to 23, they swing widely apart above and 
below this level. Scheiner 18, for ex- 
ample, is somewhere in the region of 
Weston 8. In general, when the Weston 
rating doubles (say from 8 to 16) this 
indicates a film “twice as fast,” or requir- 
ing half the exposure time under the same 
conditions. This is also true of H & D 
values, but not of Scheiner or “Din.” 

Of course, despite what has been said 
as to the impossibility of accurately con- 
verting one speed-value to another, there 
may be occasions when some rough idea 
of the relationship is necessary. On those 
occasions, the following table may be 
useful : 


Scheiner® Din H&D Weston 
14 7/10 159 3 
15 8/10 200 4 
16 9/10 252 5 
17 10/10 318 6 
18 11/10 400 8 
19 12/10 504 10 
20 13/10 635 12 
21 14/10 800 16 
22 15/10 1000 20 
23 16/10 1270 24 
24 17/10 1600 32 
25 18/10 2020 40 
26 19/10 2540 50 
27 20/10 3200 64 





Why I Didn't 
(Continued from page 26) 


piece of two by four color film (that he 
didn’t have time to wrap in black paper) . 
He is whimpering why can’t he use it 
for something. 

“Make it short and sweet,” you said, 
boss. If this is a long article, it is be- 
cause I don’t have time to write a short 
one. 

By the time the “good night” ensemble 
drags itself out onto the floor, at 3:30 
a. m., I am prepared. 

“Get a closeup,” you said, boss. Re- 
member? So I set up my tripod under 
the third left table, arrange flood and 
flash lights, synchronizers and_ tilting 





2How COLOR 


Transparencies 








or 
BLACK | 

and WHITE 
FILMSTRIPS! 


S. V. E. Tri-Purpose Projec- 
tor with slide carrier in Head swivelled to show 
place and S. V. E. slide horizontal double 
container. frame film. 


Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


The S. V. E. Tri-Purpose Projector shows each view 
life-size, with brilliance and realism. Mount the Koda- 
chrome or Dufaycolor transparencies between 2”x2” 
glass slides. Project the black and white film (single 
or double frame) in strip form. See this practical pro- 
jec ector at your dealer's soon. Write for free cop 

"New Thrills from Stills’ describing this equipment 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
Dept. 4M, _327 S. La Salle St.. _ Chicago, Ill. 














Whatever Your 
Flash Photo Problem 
. SUPERFLASH SOLVES IT! 


SUPERFLASH No. 3 smallest ever made — a 


powerful baby size. 


SUPERFLASH No. 2 


— standasd for ail 
films and all types of 
photography. 


SUPERFLASH No. 3 


—a powerful, brilliant 
commercial bulb—per- 
fect for penetrating 
distance, wide areas 

and for difficult shots. 


All have the hydro- 
nalium wire light-pro- 
ducing medium for 
greater usahte illumi- 


positive, uniform re- 
sults even at high 

s speeds. All syn- 
chronize perfectly with 
your focal plane shut- 
ter. At your photo 
supply r. 


WABASH 


Photolamp Corp. 
Subsite of Wabash 
Appliance Corp. 
335 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SP. : 3 F 
CAM ERA Tae ae 
Da ee MIDGET MARVEL, 35mm., F:4.5 Trioplan 
x, nnd in Pronto shutter, Self-timer. ike 
ee ee eee $24.00 
7 GOLDL VY, Vest Pocket. F:4.5 lens. Like 
Ea Ore sant one ids Meat nieme 4.50 
=. Vy Vest Pocket, F:2 Xenon lens in 
Compur shutter. Good condition...... $43.50 
ag = 6x6cm. Reflex, Victor 3:5 lens, 
Focal Plane shutter. A condition . .$47.00 
ZEISS KOLIBRI, ™% V. , Tessar F:3.5 lens 
in Compur MUMMIES «sc 368ccn 3s 65 a 29.50 
10x15 cm. VOIGTLANDER BERHEIL, 6%” 
F:4.5 Skopar lens in Compur shutter. Excel- 
CE Lh acne ma ip ola Cbeaeceaind 
KAWEE, 6x9, Film Pack camera, F:4.5 Ra- 
dionar lens in Pronto shutter, single extension 
OG-- BO MORES. cc ciicten sd. -o Cas dae 
GRAFLEX Model B, Revolving back, 3i,x4if,, 
Kodak Anastigmat Ff :4.5 lens. Good ‘condi- 
ae a Pain = olin h sae ainite vende See 00 
WELTI 35 mm. Cassar 2.9 lens in Compur 
shutter. Excellent condition............ 
ALTIFLEX, double lens reflex, Victor F:4.5 
ic MOO 2 cous ccnccs.-cabtenecws $18.50 





All items unconditionally guaranteed. 
Sold subject to 10 day trial. 








= AEDs 


=—— New York N.* Dept. KF. 





NATURAL COLOR 


8x10 PRINTS $5.95 
5 x 7 PRINTS $3.95 
From KODACHROME 
3 x 4 PRINTS from 16 mm. $3.95 
Mounted, finest quality guaranteed or your money back. 
RUTHENBERG CO. 
‘*The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs" 
4961 Sunset Bivd. Dept. M4 Hollywood, Calif. 

















Nature Photography 
Around the Year 


By PERCY A. MORRIS 








This unique book is at once a month- 
by-month almanac of nature subjects 
and a complete manual of instruction for 
the nature photographer. It discusses 
equipment and procedure, and the how 
and where of flowers, leaves, butterflies, 
moths, frogs, toads, snakes, clouds, etc., 
lies 2 NORRIE «0.06 6 aint wees he 4.00 
|| D. APPLETON-CENTURY Co. 35 W. 32nd St.,N.Y. 
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heads. When I am all ready to shoot, I 
see I still have some accessories left in my 
trunk—three filters and two lens shades. 
These I hang on the camera, close my 
eyes and press the shutter. 

Boss, I was kidding when in the be- 
ginning of this letter I said I didn’t get 
the picture. 

I never say something to worry you 
like that unless I am joking. I tell you 
I get no pic, and then I show you a great 
masterpiece ! 

Just look on Page 24, “Jose, Patricia 
and Plancha.” (Yes, I know the last 
word is Spanish for “floor.”) What mas- 
terful conception, composition and exe- 
cution! And this is not all—under the 
pic, is full technical data. All I hope 
now is that you won’t take the picture 
on page 26 as a precedent when I call 
for my check for this great article. 





Use a Lenshade 


(Continued from page 55) 


need be made. Study the corners of the 
image in the ground glass. If slightly 
darker than the rest of the image, the 
lens shade is too long. Cut it down a lit- 
tle at a time. 

This is crude way of going about the 
matter, but it is suggested because it 
demonstrates graphically right on the 
ground glass how the use of the lens shade 
affects the image. 

A lens shade may be made quickly and 
simply from a round medicine or pill box. 
First, find a box whose inside diameter is 





@ The ‘‘Kory’’ Sunshade (Mimosa American Corp., 


New York) snaps right over the lens. 


























such that it will snugly fit over the lens 
barrel. All that is necessary is to cut out 
the bottom, paint the inside black, and 
fit it over the lens. 

When you’re out in the field and are 
faced with the necessity of using a shade, 
use the protective paper from a roll of 
film. It has a natural curl which assures 
a round, tight fit for any lens. Hold with 
a rubber band. It may even be desirable 
to ruin a roll of film for the paper 
covering. 

If you are shopping for a new lens 





» SS] 


@ Worita Light 
Cap (Hugo 


New York) also 
is available to 
fit any camera. 














shade, by all means give thought to one 
of the combination filter and lens shade 
holders. One made of aluminum in sizes 
to fit various lenses for movie as well as 
still cameras is sold by the Hollywood 
Camera Exchange. With it all types of 
filters can be used interchangeably. 

Collapsible lens shades have the ad- 
vantage of portability. Willoughby’s has 
one made of corrugated rubber. When 
pressed flat it fits into a thin bakelite box. 
Eastman Kodak offers a thin metal shade 
which folds flat and is adjustable to vari- 
ous size lenses. For the National Graflex 
camera, there is a lens shade of fabrikoid 
material, also collapsible. 

The average photographer recognizes 
its use in all cases where the lens is pointed 
towards or into the sun or source of light, 
such as in making fake moonlight scenes 
by shooting a sunset. As a matter of fact, 
however, a shade is of little help in such a 
case, because the light source is included 
on the film. 

When the light comes from one side, 
but towards the lens, that is where the 


FOTOFOLIO 
~SAVES TIME, PRINTS 
and NEGATIVES! 





Fotofolio keeps miniature prints and negatives to- 
gether—for easy cross reference. Protects negatives 
against injury. Holds 36 picture strips and 36 
negative — to a page .. . 1724 snaps in = 
Fotofolio. unting pictures is a cinch. You j 
lift the gummed tabs cut into the cloth page 
a and press against the prints. That's all. « . 
negatives is just as easy. -proof negative 
oe opes are mounted under every 6th strip. 
Transparent glazed paper—not cellophane—pro- 
tects each negative separately. No hunting around 
when you want duplicate prints. ¢ Ask for Fotofolio 
at any up-to-date shop. Write for illustrated booklet 
showing ‘‘There is a Fotofolio for every size amateur 


snapshot.” 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, SO. LANCASTER, MASS. 


Hollywood Enlarger- Projector | 


“The Sensation of Hollywood 
At your Dealers or write to 


went mnie PHOTO suPrLy adil 


5855 Hollywood B! 
PROJECTO pues 35 mm POSITIVES 
Film for Projection 








Made from your eves em Sate 
on m. 0c pe 











THE New HYP-()-METER 


TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
WASHING PRINTS AND NEGATIVES 


At last you can be sure that per- 
fect i 


decomposition) or it". 


softened emulsion is "Tart ape 
Meter indicates 1 


Hyp- 
in 10,000 (1 part in 2 "or 8.080 
considered safe) 
use. with te cord, ‘Toad, te 
lete instructions 
dealer cannot 
send $5 ‘.% 4; < will ‘site Valrect 
t. 


"HAYNES PRODUCTS 
196 Liber vor erry 

















REFLE All metal leather 
cover camera 
FEATURING 
Twin-eyed, dual matched 
anastigmatic f4.5 lenses. 
Synchronized _focusing— 
be eed 120 film—12 pictures. 
2%x2% in., shutter speed, 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100, T+B. 
With better lenses 
and shutters priced 
proportionately as 
low as 


Ask your dealer. 

® REICH-HELA CORP. e 
545—5th Ave. 

New York City 


A LETE L Si I 


. for your vest pocket. 
ROLL-O-POD is neat, 
round and smooth. Yet, 
it is a real tripod, 40” 
high, complete with 
built-in swivel tilt top. 
Made for lasting serv- 
ice. Only $5.25—mailed 
postpaid against check, 
money-order or C.O.D. 
C.0.D. charge extra). 
0-day money-back 
guarantee. 


D. M. D. PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


(Dept. M) 
11 East 39th Street, 








New York City 





PHOTO AID SLIDE VISE 
The Easy Way to Bind Slides and Transparencies 


NO twang no slipping. 

Slide is held by detent so that it 
—— rotate. Prana both hands 

ree 

Four pojnt action bringseach edge 
of slide into position for er 

Stron spring makes a_ tightly 
bound slide © film buckling pos- 
sible during projection. 

Attractively finished non-breakable 
malleable frame. Padded clamp 
firmly grips table or desk without 
a Oy 

tyle” A for two inch wan. Price 
$3. | postpaid in U. S.A 


PHOTO AID PRESUCTS ¢ co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 














Be a camera ago! 
make your own prize 
winning pictures. Do your own 











finishing and enlarging. ie S a grand 
press—full of bargains. 
AMEF 
AND SUPPLIES 
nm headquarters for 
7 for your copy. 


paver ceez and fascinating. Send 
SAVE MONEY ON 
CA 
fine cameras—new, used and reconditioned. 
very- 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
W. Madison 


for Catalog No, 1037N just off the 
VS, LENSES 
Since 1897 w@ have 
bee 
See me nuntoede of Lp ps in yo 
thing ~x the rhotoera her at money saving 
prices. Write De; M-37 
St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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shade finds its greatest use, and prevents 
flare on the negative. This is especially 
important with the fast lenses, such as are 
commonly used on miniature cameras. 
Under such conditions, a lens shade is a 
“must,” and should be used without 
question. 


But even when the sun or light source 
is well towards the rear of the camera a 
shade is important. Bright and light col- 
ored objects included in a scene often re- 
flect strong light into the lens and cause 
an overbalancing effect of light. Sometimes 
these objects are not even included in the 
scene as covered by the lens, but lie some- 
what out of range even then, their 
influence is 
noted upon 
the negative. 
A shade defi- 
nitely pre- 
vents such un- 
wanted light 
from entering 





the lens. 
Although 
frequently © The Hollywood Camera Ex- 
lled sc change combination lens shade 
calied a sun- - filter aged accommo- 
” lates two-inch squ filt 
shade ’ the interchangeably. — - 


lens shade’s 

prime importance is at night when strong 
artificial lights appear at the side of the 
camera. 


In street scenes when the illumination is 
furnished by countless tungsten and neon 
signs, window displays and theatre mar- 
quees, a lens shade is of prime im- 
portance, for there are sure to be lights 
coming from all directions, many of 
which will find their way into your lens 
unless you prevent them by means of a 
shade. In such work, too, the speedy 
lenses, when aimed toward or at light 
sources, will produce a peculiar effect of 
concentric circles and flare spots which 
often puzzle the minifan. Usually these 
can effectively be eliminated by the aid 
of a good lens shade. 


The rule for filters is use a filter only 
to accomplish a predetermined effect. 
With lens shades, however, the rule is 


Sk Se ee ee 





£2" eee 











PA a «| 
4 e« 





use it all the time for every exposure. 

The angle of view of the average 
“normal” lens is about 45 degrees or one 
half of a right angle. A properly designed 
lens shade (acting like a horse’s blinders) 
has approximately the same angle of view 
and limits the lens’ view to this angle. 

What a lens shade can’t do: eliminate 
lens flare, halation, etc., caused by lights 
within the lens’ angle of vision. 

What a lens shade can do: eliminate 
unwanted light from outside the lens’ 
angle of view. 


Lens Shade and Filter Holder 


For this, all that is required is a small 
aluminum funnel which may be purchased 
at the five and ten cent store. It is cut so 
that the wide end is the diameter of an 
ordinary lens from a pair of amber sunglasses 
which also may be bought for about a dime at 
the five and ten. This diameter may be 
determined by placing the amber lens in the 
wide end of the funnel and drawing a pencil 
line around it. 


SHAPE OF CUTS 
IN TAPE. 


MAKE THIS FLANGE BY 
TURNING ON ANY TAPERED 


Be 


The small end of the funnel is cut a little 
smaller than the lens barrel of the camera 
to be used, then a tapered rod is used to en- 
large this hole so that it is a snug fit over 
the lens barrel. Now, smooth the edges with 
a file and give the lens shade two coats of 
dull black. When dry, fit the amber glass to 
the large end and wind the edges of funnel 
and glass with adhesive tape and cut as shown 
in drawing. A coat of clear lacquer will fix 
the adhesive tape solidly. 

The sun glass filter naturally will not give 
sharp definition, so it will be especially suitable 
when a diffused pictorial effect is desired. 

The front end of the sunshade, naturally, 
may be made to hold an optically correct filter 
obtainable from your photo supply store.— 
Alfred 7. Mannix. 
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CHALLENGING THE WORLD 















= “ssambl a aw Comes the 

teroee assembly; extreme 

coeneity, 98 ry table NEW MIN 
up x using 

regular 24" upright; 20” LARGER 

= ng 48” Me 


complete with 2 
focus £3.5 Wojlen- 
olv- sak Velostigmat in 
ine intense, even iilgm- iris barrel 


wie? Ata it $29.50 





24x36 
tvs a frst. xt cual 
double 





POSTPAID 
foot swi.ea, Bee - | 
hands fer 





A ek 
ate focusing; metal carrier. for cut or uncut 
film; red filter and extra siurdy constrection. 


Min will enlarge up to 1%” x1%” (4x4 em) 
negatives te any size you can handle. 


ot ae A Sarees, VALUE eo ibie only 
—. Min is alse + -) L -¥-~s S17. 30: 50; 


iS: ce cee Ray ne 


aaler 24”, si. onal baat rape 
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Reape eee 
LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 E. Wesker Drive Chicago, ill. 
MADE ee 
IN 
s. : ~ 
A. = —— 





"MIDGET" 
TRIPOD 








pat 


Weighs only 
2%, \bs. 

Closed 21" 

Extended 51" 


Head only .. . . $8.50 
Tripod only .. . . 10.00 
COMPLETE .... 18.50 
PATENTED FEATURES 
“At your dealers’ 
The Thalhammer Company 
121-23 FREMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Synchronizer 
(Continued from page 53) 


reflector about 2 inches deep in the end of a 
piece of 2x4 so that the edge of the hole is 
about 5 of an inch from the edge of the 2x4. 
Then saw the 2x4 down the center of the hole 
lengthwise at right angles to the 4-inch side 
and cut off a piece 1% inches long. With the 
use of a pocket knife shape this to fit snuggly 
on the handle as in the illustration. Then drill 
a small hole for the threaded end of the cable 
release to just clear easily, through the block 
as shown. At the top side drill a larger hole 
for the shoulder of the cable release to sink 
into tightly about % inches deep. 








Actual Size 


MAXIM Exposure Meter 


Made in U. S. A. 

Instantly gives correct exposure for any camera, movie 
or still, under all light conditions. Includes readings 
for new ultra-speed films. 

Embodying a new optical principle, the MAXIM is 
unquestionably the most scientifically dependable 
visual meter on the market . . . simple, speedy and 
compact, weighs less than an ounce! 


| 75 with coon ee gaa 


At your dealer or send for descriptive literature M. 
Manufactured by Maxim Instrument Co. 


RAYGRAM CORPORATION 


@ A flashlight bulb fitted to an 
ordinary electric screw-in plug 
will make a tester for your flash 
gun. Two short pieces of bare 
copper wire, about 18-gauge bell 
wire, is all that is needed. One 
piece of the wire is wound in a 
spiral sound the flashlight bulb, 
and then inserted into one side 
of the plug. The end may be 
doubled to make better contact. 
The other piece of wire is forced 
into the other side of the plug 
and bent over, as shown in the 
photograph, to make contact with 
the base of the bulb. 














Fig. 3 
Sole Distributors U. S. A. 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York City Push the cable release into place. Two %- 
inch round head brass wood screws (No. 1- and 
2 in the illustration) are screwed into the block , 
on either side of the cable release. A small 


piece of spring steel about % inch wide and 
1% inch long can be obtained from an old 
clock spring to use for the switch. One end is 
sawed lengthwise to form a slot for the cable 
stem to slide through and a hole for the wood 
screw drilled in the other end. A small nut 
may be used under the spring to hold it against ae ed 
the head of the screw (No. 2). The slotted 

end then straddles the cable release and rests 

just above the head of the other screw (No. 1) 

by the thickness of a thin dime. - 


With this done the wooden block is glued 








Announcing 


THE SYNCO MATERIALS 


Tested and Guaranteed 


Syncoment: A distinctly new type photo mounting 
cement and adhesive..... 8 oz., 60c; 16 oz., $1.00 
Synco Lac: A finest quality colorless, scratch-proof, 
water-proof lacquer made especially for prints. 
8 oz., 60c; 16 oz., $1.00 
Syncosol: Prevents your prints from curling. Will 
not harm prints or skin. Treats 400 5x7 in. 
prints. Contains no glycerine...16 oz. conc. $1.00 


e BRIDGE CHEMICALS @ When shutter is pressed, the circuit is 


closed through screws marked 1 and 2 
413 Washington Ave., Bridgeville, Pa. above, setting off the flash bulb. Screw 4 
No. 1 is adjustable. - 
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Super Sport 
Dolly 


pas you these outstanding features, at very low 
cost: 


Small, handy, 
compact 


Fast lenses 

compur delayed- 

action shutter 
Magnifying 
view-finder 
Easy to load 


Leather bellows 
and covering 


Extremely 
versatile 








THE Super Sport Dolly is a sturdy precision 
camera of proven performance. It makes 
pictures in two sizes: either sixteen 1|5x2'/, 
inches or twelve pictures 2'/4x2'/4 inches, on 
120 roll film. 


With Meyer Trioplan 28 (in Compur) ...... $35.00 
With Schneider Wt Mobic ty sedans skeet ol 47.50 
eS. ee ae ee 57.50 


At leading wealers—literature sent upon request. 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


Dept. 44 
127 West 42nd Street, New York City 








into position on the handle of the reflector and 
taped tightly with adhesive tape. A small cop-, 
per wire is run from screw No. 1 through a tiny” 
hole drilled into the light socket and soldered to 
the brass threads lightly so it won’t interfere 
with screwing the globe into place. Another 
small wire is run from screw No. 2 to the 
switch on the handle and soldered to it. 

Screw No. 1 may be lowered or raised to 
adjust the moment of contact with the spring 
so it touches the head of the screw just after 
cable release is depressed far enough to open 
the shutter. 


If the shutter is set at 1-15th second expos- 
ure and the re'ease pushed down firmly all the 
way, the flash will come in the middle of the 
exposure as it should. If you do not have a 
shutter speed as slow as 1-15th second set it on 
bulb and release the cable immediately after 
exposure.—Roy A. Wise. 





BOOK REVIEWS 




















PRAXIDOS 


Enlargers 


The New a. 
takes negatives to 
214x3%4" ; has a “hy” 
Anastigmat £/4.5 lens 
with epesoe gp con- 
denser ; opal glass ; 
unique negative car- 
rier ; quick and ultra- 
fine focusing arrange- 
ment. Magnification, 
8 diameters (and 
greater han gee 
upright 
reais oo . $62. 
Extra 6 cm. £4.5 Anas’ t lens with diaphragm 
mounted on metal a gy interchange anne 
for use with negatives 4x4 cm. or smaller..... $1 15.08 
For peagiives © cm. (21%4x2%4”) or smaller, the 
Acestignat 145 5 i high : fm econ BF ig = 
flector, negative holder for cut or uncut film. Gives 


magnificatio to about 14 inches. Com- 
plete with White Ray "bulb, mask and switch. ..$35,00 


Same, without lens but with mount for either Leica 
00 TR ss oia56 604 wes icnavedanbeeues $27.50 


Others, including ited siti ak described in 
cur creulan, which wil be cont upon reugnest. 


At leading dealers everywhere 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West 42nd St., Dept. 44 New York City 




















THE SECRETS OF TRICK PHOTOGRA- 
PHY by O. R. Croy, American Photographic 
Publishing Co.,. Boston, Mass., 173 pages. 
Many full-page half-tone illustrations. $2.50. 
This book presents more than 80 brief, illus- 

trated items describing how to get unusual ef- 

fects. Each subject is a compact unit, com- 
plete in itself, consisting of a one-page descrip- 
tion faced with a full-page illustration. 

The titles include: “Every Lamp a Spot- 
light,’ and “Home Made Snowflakes,” and 
“Metal and Its Problems,” and “Cut Out and 
Paste Methods,” and “How to Snap an In- 
sect.” 

The author calls these “recipes” for more 
or less unusual pictures to stimulate experi- 
mentation, and assumes the reader already 
is acquainted with technicalities. He says the 
book, “Should lead to better pictures without 
leading toward cheap and sensational effects.” 





THE PENROSE ANNUAL. Review of the 
Graphic Arts. Vol. 40, 1938. Edited by R. 
B. Fishenden, M.Sc., F. R. P. S. Lund Hum- 
phries @ Co., Ltd., London, $5.00. 


This comprehensive summary of the graphic 
arts touches on photography in its relation to 
advertising and publishing and is illustrated 
with many fine photographs in color as well as 
in black and white. 

Articles of special interest to photographers 
include “Art in Photography,” and “Drama 
and the Camera.” The insert section is rep- 
resentative of the best current work in design 
and photography, and illustrates modern meth- 
ods of reproduction. 
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Normal Exposure — 60 Diameter Enlargements 


AVAILABLE AT ALL DEALERS AS 
EDWAL-20 (powder) Quart $0.70, Gallon $1.75 
SUPER-20 (liquid) Pint $0.80, Quart $1.25 

Or you can mix your own from the Edwal formula 
and the pure Edwal chemicals. 





FOR DEVELOPMENT OF NEG- 
ATIVES WITH SUPER-FINE GRAIN 
AND SUPERIOR GRADATIONS 








MADE IN U.S A. BY 
THE LABORATORIES 
Edwal 732 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, iit. 


NEW 
35 


mm 
2 Scales 
That's All 


PERFECT 
SHARPNESS 





m w<- 





Automatic “EXAKT" Focussing 





ERICH STUDENT 
1002 Schofield Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 











WANTED 
Your name and address—to send you prices and catalogs 


MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 


Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger. V. Carranza 11.— 
Postbox 1459, Mexico City.—109. 
Branch: TIJUANA, BAJA, CALIFORNIA 
German cameras—Fieldglasses—Movie cameras and Projectors 


ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGS 





ALL NATIONALLY KNOWN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LINES 
carried in stock for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Tell us your needs. Courteous, prompt service. 


- W. J. GRACE 
4064 Stanford, Dallas, Texas 
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BUILD IT YOURSELF 














“CANE” TRIPOD 

The handle of your cane or umbrella can 
be drilled to pass a quarter-inch machine bolt 
screw. (Test it to make sure it fits your 
camera.) With the cane or umbrella resting 
on the pavement or stuck into the ground the 
camera can be held steady for perhaps a one 
second exposure. It helps for sharper nega- 
tives at shutter speeds as fast as 1/25th, too. 
When not in use as a camera support, the 
cane or umbrella serves its normal purpose and 
the bolt will take up little room in your pocket. 
Joseph D. Kendlehart. 





PRINT FLATTENER 


An’ inexpensive and very efficient print 
flattener can easily be made from an old book 





press. The only accessories needed are drying 
blotters. 

The press illustrated was bought for $1.00 
in a junk yard and takes prints up to 11x14”. 

















A little scraping and a coat of aluminum 
paint and your press is ready. 

To get nice flat dull finished prints is very 
simple if the following procedure is followed ; 
after the print has been throughly washed to 
remove all the hypo, sponge it with a viscose 
sponge to remove all excess water and allow 
it to dry. When the print is practically dry 
dampen the back slightly and place the print 
between blotters and place in the press, and 
apply pressure. There should be about an 2” 
of space filled with blotters in the press in 
order to cushion the pressure equally. 

Prints should remain in the press about 24 
after which time they will always remain 
perfectly flat.—E. 7. Eisenmeier. 





IN-A-CAR TRIPOD 


This is a small table which can be used in 
any car for taking time exposures on cold and 
rainy days and nights where it is possible 
to place the car in a position to get a good 
picture of stores, theatre marquees, etc. 





It is simply constructed of 1/2” board about 
14” long and 8” wide. On the end towards 
the car window, two small brass angle irons 
are screwed onto the board ; these serve to hold 
the table securely to the window when slipped 
between the window sill and the glass. 


On the other end, make a wooden hinge, 
with a small stop, to prevent the brace from 
slipping too far down. About 4” from the 
rear end, drill a hole for a machine screw of 
the same thread as the standard tripod. To 
this, fasten a swivel tripod head to permit 
aiming the camera in any direction. You can 
sit in comfort, and without attracting at- 
tention from persons who like to crowd around 
and watch when you set up a tripod in an 
open street especially when it is raining or 
snowing.—jJohn Anderson. 





Print-Straightener 


Few things can ‘be as aggravating as a print 
with a stubborn, perverse curl. 


The print straightener illustrated consists 
of a piece of canvas on an ordinary window 
shade roller. Across the lower end of the 
baseboard, there is screwed a strip of wood 











Boss Barguingram 
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Bass says:— 


Here’s 2 mean mess of mighty marvel- - 
ous miniature (candid to you) values. 
Let the miniature arguments go on: 
all I know is what I read in the ledger, 
i. e.: that thousands of camera fans 
are being added to our list of happy 
miniature owners. However, don’t let 
me stop you from picking up one of 
our swell 5x7 bargains. 


CHARLES BASS, 
President. 
@ Super Sport Dolly 
16—2'4x1¥_ or 12—2} uare on 120 film. 
Dela “at et he Be shutter to 
1/256¢h. Hugo Meyer Trio- 
go OB eer re . 


@ Baldexette 


Range finder coupled for 120 roll. With 
Meyer Trioplan F:2.9 lens. Automatic 
film transport 


* re =e takes ‘67 50 
shots. ompur rapt 

GN 3 o.6 i cthcscegisacaae $6 . 
Sole leather carrying case $3.75 


@ Candid Midget Marvel 


with sharp cutting F:4.5 Hugo Meyer 
anastigmat .. . 
Vario shutter: .......ccee. . 


Eveready case $5.50 


@ Dollina I 
With Radionar anastigmat F:2.9 lens. 
Compur rapid shutter to 1/ 


ag ¥ 500 sec. An 

outstanding mm. candi 

camera. Coupled range finder. $49.75 
Eveready case $5.50 


@ Voigtlander Superb 


Takes 12—2%4x2%, shots on 120 film. 

True parallex on all distances. Auto- 

matic film transport. Compur shutter to 

1/250 sec. Skopar F :3.5 lens. 

Regularly $85 at Bass... . s 
Eveready case $6.50 


@ Foth Derby 


Focal plane minicam. Takes 16—3x4 cm. 
on 127 film. Speeds to 1/500 sec. Built in 


pet J 35 = = $23.75 


Zipper case $1.25 


ZAMS 





CAMERA CO. 


Dept. MM. 179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The Camera Cross Roads of the World’ 
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SPEEDGUN 


LEICA 


Dependable! That's the word which characterizes 
Mendelsohn a for the Leica, Contax, Sup r 
Ikonta B, Retina bot, gs hic and other mod- 
ern hand cameras. use made by the 
organization which pe “and pioneered in pho- 
toflash synchronization for more than 7 years. 
Speedguns range in price between $12.50 (for Gra- 
flex) and $25 for Universal, (for all cameras). 


FREE. Send for Exposure Slide Scale which gives 
correct speed settings for photoflash. 3c stamp to 
cover mailing cost. 


S._ MENDELSOHN 


("'S" Stands for ''Speedgun"') 


202 E. 44th Street, New York 
















— ? 


5976 Santa Monica Bivd. 


$6.95 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.95 


wane-ss- 00 size of pag: apa wee ge 
joper No. th the pi 


THE F- F-RADJUSTABLE Rou ae TANK 


a ry 3 ie 38. mgxoos 
roll it of 35mm to No. 116...... 
Leudi Cxperme nord om es 79% ®, 
@ BARGAIN CATALOG 
CAVALIER ‘CAMERA COMPANY 





1822 Center Ave ttsburgh, Pa. 


3 MM _ ARGUS , “ag 
“LEICA” 


ENLARGED 3 Pees / 


Sena’ ft Mailing Bis 
‘or 








Inc. 
1490 Stratford Ave., lieeadert Conn. 
—————————————————————— 


16mm—HOME MOVIE FANS—Smm 


A handling charge of 25c brings 


Three ortatie END TITLES. Specify whether 8 mm. or 
16mm. when orderi 


5 ratag a pA HOME MOVIE MAGAZINE. 


nm 1 year's gy age FREE. 
} dh Rae iets of 8 or 16m Cartoons, Travelogues. 
ILLUSTRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATALOG, etc. 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS 


Dept. M-4, Hollywood, Calif. 








SPEED-0-COPY 


The ground-glass Focusing Attachment for Leica or Contax 
SPEED-0-COPY $28.50 





See Your Dealer — Write for Circulars 


: 240 South Union Ave. 
- D. Paul Shull, Dept. M4 Los Angeles, Californie 
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about an inch thick which serves as a support 
for a piece of brass curtain rod. The rod is 
mounted with the small fixtures which come 
with it. The canvas passes over the wood strip 
and under the curtain rod. 





ee 
r mn 








To straighten a print, lay it face down 
on the cloth, pull the cloth downward, and 
slightly outward, carrying the print with it 
under the brass rod. When the print emerges 
it will be either quite flat or have a slight 
reverse curl which will make it easy to handle. 
The amount of this backward curl can be 
easily regulated by varying the outward pull 
on the canvas carrier.—Ralph Haburton. 





DRYING PRINTS QUICKLY 


A newspaperman’s trick for quick drying of 
prints consists of dipping the wet print in alco- 
hol and then setting fire to it. 

It is necessary, of course, to prevent the print 
from becoming burned. Wave it to and fro as 
the alcohol burns off. This suggestion is not 
recommended as a general thing, for a little 
carelessness in the matter will mean making a 
new print, causing additional delay. 


CLEAN ENLARGER 
Vertical enlargers need cleaning more often 
than the horizontal type. Condensers, ground 
glass, negative carrier, lenses should be cleaned 
once a week. The bellows should be dusted 


out or vacuumed at regular intervals. 





INSURE CAMERAS 


Valuable cameras can be insured against 
loss. Consult your insurance agent. 











QUESTIONS 


to the Editor 














Q. Light tables variously specify Mazda, 
Tungsten and Photoflood light. What is the 
difference. How can I use my Weston ex- 
posure meter when taking pictures illuminated 
by daylight and photofloods at the same time. 
My film is rated at 20 daylight and 12 tung- 
sten. 


ANS. For purposes of exposure calcula- 
tion, Photoflood, Tungsten or Mazda light are 
assumed to be the same. 


For various combinations of daylight and 
artificial light, the film speed value and ex- 
posure settings which depend upon it can be 
closely estimated according to the percentage 
of each type of light on the scene. 


For example, suppose a daylight light-value 
reading of 2 on the Weston meter is being sup- 
plemented by Photofloods so that the overall 
reading is 8. If the speed of the film being 
used is 20 Daylight and 12 Tungsten, then we 
have: 

Fel Tigh X Diet Send Ya] + | TEST % spend te 
— Combination Light Speed. 
XM+EX R=S+9=M 





2 

8 

Hence our actual exposure settings will be 

based at a light-value reading of 8, on a Wes- 
ton film-speed of 14. 





Q. Why do my prints, after ferrotyping, 
look pale and faded? 


ANS. If a print turns out to be lighter than 
anticipated, it is not due to the drying method 
whether on a ferrotype tin or other manner. 
A print, especially a matte surface, appears to 
be darker when wet. Your chief difficulty 
probably is that you are unaccustomed to 
judging prints under the orange dark room 
light. Take a few finished prints into the 
darkroom and inspect these alternately under 
the safelight and under room lighting. If you 
have not yet done this you will be amazed at 
the difference in hue. A print that looks pale 
and faded under a bright light may look fine 
under the yellow safelight. 


Experienced printers learn to compensate 
for this, but they always look at a print in day- 


Models Included 


Bantam Kodak Special, F2 ......$ 65.00 
35 mm. Wirgin, F2.9 leas 50 
35 mm. Dollina Chrome, F2.9 lens 41.50 
35 mm. Contaflex, F2 lens ....... 150.00 
35 mm. Super Baldina, F2.9 45.00 
35 mm. Kine Exakta, F2 -----. 159,00 


50 mm. F2 Summar for Leica 59.50 
50 mm. F2 Sonnar for Contax -. 59.50 
3x4 cm. Super Foth Derby, F3.5 31.50 
6x6 cm. Companion, F2.9 lens . 52.50 






REMEMBER—We ve 
you a liberal 
owance ony 






SOLD ON OUR USUAL yo trade-in 
10 DAYTRIAL BASIS Samer*,,towards, pure 


ABE COHEN'S 
EXCHANGE, |" 


Cet 


120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








Perfect Enlarger 
COMPLETE $90 


WITH LENS 


COPYING MACHINE, 
CONTACT PRINTER 


Features not found in even the 
highest priced enlargers. tr 
All STEEL construction, precision 
built, beautifully finished. Heavy 
STEEL UPRIGHT, 
rigid and free from vibration. 
Fuliy corrected high power OPTI- 
CAL SYSTEM with an F. 8 Ach- 
romatic LENS, 3% inch focal 
lengthh INTERCHANGEABLE : 
lens mount. Built-in DIA- wade 
PHRAGMS and RED FILTER. “ j, 
Micrometric focusing. U.S. A 
Ventilated lamphouse for . 
with any size bulb. 










nished. UBLE DIFFU 
SION a tem 

NEGA 

all — roll ms, film 


er_ part ‘ 
4x 5 inches). Curved roll FILM SUPPORTS to avoid 
cutting roll films. 
Hardwood BASE BOARD takes enlargements up to 
14 x 16 inches. Adjustable metal GUIDE MASKING 
BANDS for making white margins on the enlargements. 
Projects HORIZONTALLY and VERTICALLY, permit- 
ting extreme enlargements and projections of positive 
transparencies. 
Makes COPIES of pictures and photographs, well as 
enlargements of negatives. Has a ONTACT PRIN- 
TER. ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. If not avail- 
able, order DIRECT. Sold on a TEN DAY TRIAL with 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, $9.90 complete deliv- 
ered. FREE CIRCULAR. 


PERFECT ENLARGER COMPANY 
333 Fourth Ave., Dept. M, New York, N. Y. 
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FINE GRAIN WORK 


@ Ultra fine grain 

®@ Complete gradation 

@ No loss in emulsion speed 

@ Maximum shadow detail 

@ Excellent for under exposures 

Economical: 32 oz. develops 
17 rolls of 35 mm. 


32 oz. bottie $1.10 

























FINK-ROZELIEVE CO 


Camera Equipment Cases 


Carry all your equip- 
ment in ONE Case. 
Send us a list of all 
equipment to be car- 
ried and we will 
send You a free esti- 
mate on a Special 
Case to meet Your 
requirements .. . 
Fibre Cases suitable 
for carrying or ship- 
ping Salon Prints car- 
ried in stock.... 


AMERICAN TRUNK & CASE CO. 


an c 


tam Special, F.2 lens, as new... 


Kodak Ban’ 
Leica “G,”” Summar F.2 with E. R. Case... 
Contax II, Sonnar F.2 with E. R. Case... 
Kine Exakta, Zeiss Tessar F2.8, as new... 
MS, FaeD TONS, RE NEWice css. cccccccvsescccsoce 
Zeiss 
perfect 


Exakta, Jr., F3.5 lens, as new.... 








NC. 1906 
DEPT. M 


|CAL PENN CAMERA VAI [FS 


(All Like New] 


WELLS ST eo}  $fe7 Cero) 





42.50 
New Rolleicord, F4.5 Zeiss Triotar 39.50 


Zeiss Miroflex, F4.5 Tessar, 
9x12 cm, perfect 69.50 


(Sold subject to a 10-day trial) 


CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, INC. 








light or under a strong artificial light before 
passing final judgment on it. 

Q. How do you use a separate hardening 
solution for film? 

ANS. A chrome alum hardener is mixed as 
follows: 1 qt. warm water; 2 oz. potassium 
chrome alum. When cool, add % oz. 28% 
acetic acid. 

This is used as a short stop. Immerse film 
for about two minutes and then move film into 
the usual hypo. 

The solution has a violet color when freshly 
mixed. After once being used, it deteriorates 
rapidly, but is good for about two days. Film 
hardened in this manner is more resistant to 
scratches and abrasions. 











TRADE NEWS 











Visiting a Processing Laboratory 


Berkey Photo Service, 264 Canal Street, 
asked us to inspect his plant. Our observations 
may make you better acquainted with the 
steps involved in commercial photo processing. 

The first step is sorting the film according 
to type ; super sensitive, panatomic, ultra-speed, 
superior, etc. 

Then the film is ready to be sent into the 
dark room to be developed in the proper solu- 
tions according to type and subject matter. 
Where necessary special solutions are used, 
such as stage shots which receive different 
treatment than outdoor scenes. 

There are seven separate solutions whose 
temperatures are controlled by a thermostat to 
insure film against dangers of temperature 
variations. 


All films are then processed in a hardening 
bath. Now the film is ready for the drying 
room. This room is absolutely dust proof. 
Washed air is circulated by an air conditioning 
unit. 

The dried film (whether developed in a lab- 
oratory or anywhere else) should be sponged 
clean and rehardened before going into the 
printing room. 

Strip prints are made on a printer espec- 
ially adapted for this work. A different print- 
ing exposure is given each negative according 
to its density. The result is always a uniform 
set of prints on one strip. To facilitate extra 
prints and enlargements the film number is 
registered along side the print. 


The final negative and prints are checked 
by an inspector, in this case, Mr. Berkey. 

















New Du Pont Film 


XL Pan, a new 35mm high speed panchro- 
matic film, is now available from Du Pont, 9 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 

The list price of this film is $1.00 per day- 
light loading cartridge for Argus, Leica, Re- 
tina and similar cameras or daylight loading 
spool for Contax and other Zeiss Ikon 35mm 
cameras. For the present this is the only form 
in which XL Pan will be available. 

Du Pont XL Pan is a high speed, fully 
panchromatic film, requiring half the exposure 
of the well-known Du Pont Superior Pan. Pic- 
tures thought impossible a few weeks ago are 
now well within the range of this surprising 
film, without increase in grain size or loss of 
any other desirable photographic characteristic. 
Normal negatives giving excellent enlargements 
are obtained. An increase of approximately 
30% in developing time over that of Superior 
Pan is indicated by tests in standard developers. 
Color sensitivity is very similar to Du Pont 
Superior. Except for the great increase in 
speed XL Pan differs but very little from the 
standard Du Pont Superior Pan. 





For Buffalo Fans 


Photographic fans living within the environs 
of Buffalo, New York, or within radio ear- 
shot of WBEN, should tune in any Saturday 
evening between 6:05 and 6:15. At that time, 
the Buffalo Photo Material Co. of 37 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, broadcasts a special camera 
club program. Many phases of photography 
are discussed and described. Helpful sugges- 
tions are offered and listeners invariably learn 
something new and constructive before the pro- 
gram is finished. 





Exakt Enlarger 


The new Exakt Enlarger is supplied in four 
sizes for negatives from Cine and Leica size up 
to 9x12 cm. The prices range from $75 to $290. 
It is an imported item, precision made, and of 
fine quality. The auxiliary lenses, with their 
tubes, scales and Iris stops must be ordered at 
the same time as the enlarger or the entire 
apparatus must be returned for fitting. 

The Exakt can be adjusted to the thickness 
of the enlarging frame employed by a single 
movement, without disturbing the relative ad- 
justment of the scales. The lens is a three cell 
anastigmat with an aperature of 4.5 (Stenheil 
Cassar). It is distributed in America by E. 
Student, 1003 Schofield Building, Cleveland. 














THE NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


FALCON 


CANDID CAMERA 
_ With F. 4-5 Lens “Be 


A speedy miniature 


of quality with a su- 


or lene $4 7 .50 
very remarkably low - 


perior lens — at a 
SOUR: act ede ok 


16 PICTURES ON A ROLL OF FILM 
SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 


Here is BIG candid camera value. An all-Ameri- 
can 100% precision miniature, fully guaranteed, that's 
a challenge to European made cameras. Equal in 
every respect to those costing twice as much; gives 
the utmost in photographic results. 


IT'S PERFECT 
FOR FAST ACTION 


PICTORIAL SHOTS 


Specifications 

Welgeest, Deltax Shutter, speeds of time, bulb 1/25, 
1/50 and 1/100 Iris Diaphragm up to F.22. 

Wolensak Color Corrected. 2 irch Velostigmat F 4.5 
or F 3.5 lens 

Lens and shutter speeds GUARANTEED TO BE AS 
REPRESENTED. built in Critical Focusing Mount 
and adjustable from 3 ft. to infinity. 

Uses standard 127 Kodak, Agfa A8 or Dufaycolor film. 

Picture size 14” x 1%” 


Additional Siiaienie 


Optically corrected Telescopic view finder, built in Tri- 
pod Socket, Cabie Release Socket and attachment for 
holding Standard Rangefinder at eye level. The case 
is of sturdy Neilite in Ebony Black. All exposed metal 
fittings of brushed satin chrome. 


ORDER NOW AND TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF OUR FREE OFFER 


with every pussbase B| a Falcon (for a 
Frit, time trop” will include the 
FAY nrRt D “SOCKET BARS 
enables you to 
camera cout ~~ ‘Taking candid a ORDER 
NOW. Clip this odvertigement. Only 7.50 with 
F.4.5 lens or $21.50 with F.3.5 lens. Fully oe 
for 1 year. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


We can supply your camera needs from a roll b 
film to a studio camera—Get our prices first and 
save money; for coomens, Il rolls of standard film, 

Many other barga 


Candid Camera Supply Co. 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Fine Lenses For 


MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


For projection prints that hold all 
the detail, brilliancy, and gradatiog 
of miniature negatives, make your 
. enlargements through a Wo len- 
sak Enlarging lens. 2” focus 3.5; 3” focus 5; 3%” focus 
£3.5; 2” focus £4.5; 3” focus £4.5; 34%” focus f4.5; 2” focus 
16.3; 3%” focus f6.3. Prices, $13.00 to $30.00. In_iris dia- 
phragm barrel with fianges and lens caps. SPECIAL 
ADAPTER fits above lenses to Leica Enlargers, $2, 


*WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Optical Co., 595 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





WOLLENSAK 





Infinol 


THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


| eee ee 


Price Reductions 


Effectively Immediately! 


Due to increased production mak- 
ing for economy in our cost, we 
are able topass on tothe consumer 
the following new low prices: 


1 Qt. Size, $1.25 
(formerly $1.75) 

1 Gal. Size, $3.50 
(formerly $5.00) 
INFINOL 4x (CONCENTRATE) 
FOR PROFESSIONAL USE 
To be diluted with 3 parts of water 
making sree stock solution of 

3 


Infinol. gal. concentrated 
($1.50 gal. stock .~lution). 

Infinol is not only the best devel- 
oper but pest on basis of 
quantity that can be developed. 


On sale at all leading photographic dealers or 
4 write for descriptive booklet from 
the manufacturer. 


~ |RAYGRAM CORPORATION 
425 4th Ave., Dept. M, New York 




















AGFA “PD16 CLIPPER”; New 


Camera Now Ready for Amateurs 


A new $5 camera has just been announced 
by Agfa Ansco Corporation, named the Clip- 
per. This new model is compact, sturdy and 
simple, incorporating several features of design 
that make it an ideal camera for the beginning 
amateur. 

Ruggedly built of pressed steel, the Clipper 
possesses a new “pull-out” front that makes 
the camera compact and convenient to carry. 
The Clipper is simple to operate for the front 
is pulled out into picture-taking position 
quickly. A direct view-finder is snapped up 
for sighting at eye-level and the camera is 
ready for picture-taking with no further ad- 
justments. 

The Clipper uses PD16 (same szie as 616) 
film, taking fifteen 2%x2'%-inch pictures on 
each roll of film. The lens is a new type uni- 
versal focus “Unifo” model while the shutter 
is the self-capping type giving bulb or instan- 
taneous exposures. 

Other features of the new Clipper Unifo 
camera include a hinged back and film spool 
guides that simplify the loading operation, and 
a built-in shutter release guard that prevents 
exposures from being made when the camera 
front is in closed position. The Clipper is 
finished with a grained back covering that is 
waterproof, and has exposed metal surfaces 
finished with nickel and black enamel. 

Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in Bing- 
hamton, New York, The Clipper can be bol- 
stered by several accessories, including color 
filters, portrait attachment and leather carry- 
ing case. 





Synchronized Range Finders 


The new Agfa Superspeed films in many 
cases permit short exposures at 1/25th and 
1/50 sec. with wide open lenses for many 
interiors and exteriors where photographers 
normally shoot a flash. To get full benefit of 
this extra fast film in dimly lighted places 
without the use of flash, careful focusing is 
necessary in order to use the lens at its fullest 
aperture. ‘ 

In this respect Range Finder cameras have 
some advantage over ground glass and guess 
focusing. Kalart Synchronized Range Finders 
are now available for installation on about 
twenty-eight different combination cameras. 
The Kalart Synchronized Range Finder is 
American made, and a device of the kind that 
will convert a film pack and plate camera to 
a candid camera. 


For further ‘details, write: 
THe Karart Company, 
58 Warren Street, New York Citv 














AGFA Cassettes for Siemens Halske 
50 ft. Hypan Reversible Supplied. 

Announcement is made that Agfa Hypan 
Reversible motion picture film is available until 
further notice and on special order in 50-foot 
cassettes for the Siemens Halske 16mm. movie 
camera. The film, which is a fast panchro- 
matic material giving pleasirigly brilliant re- 
sults, is processed at no charge by any au- 
thorized Agfa reversal laboratory. Manufac- 
tured by Agfa Ansco Corporation in Bingham- 
ton, New York. 





AGFA Film Spools for Robot 
Cameras 

Robot camera users can now load up with 
Agfa F. G. Superpan. The spools, especially 
designed for the Robot camera carry duplex 
paper leaders and trailers, and contain suffi- 
cient film for 30 Robot-sized frame exposures. 
The film supplied on these Robot spools is a 
supersensitive panchromatic material suited for 
miniature-camera work. 





Miner’s, Inc., well-known cosmeticians for 
over 70 years are now offering a special book- 
let “Making Up For The Camera.” It ex- 
plains in detail what make-up to use to get 
proper lighting efferts—how to use it to hide 
skin flaws and overcome facial defects. Book- 
let is offered free. Write MINER’S, INC., 404 
East 20th Street, New York, N. Y., and en- 
close a 3c stamp to cover mailing cost. 





New 1938 Summer Catalog 

Wholesale Radio Service Company of 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York City announces the 
release of their new 1938 Spring and Summer 
catalog, Number 71. 

The outstanding feature of the new catalog 
is the new camera section, featuring all the 
latest type cameras and photographic acces- 
sories. 

Copies of the new catalog may be obtained 
from H. J. Tauber, Wholesale Radio Service 
Co. Inc., 100 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


1938 Kodak International Exhibit 

Washington, D. C., April 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; De- 
troit, Mich., April 8, 9, 10; Chicago, IIl., April 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; Milwaukee, Wis., April 
19-20 ; St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 24, 25, 26; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., April 29-30, May 1; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, May 3, 4, 5;.Columbus, Ohio, 
May 7-8. 

For information on the exhibition place, ask 
your local Eastman dealer. 








Ss 
PRECISA 





As Precise as the 
ST 


Its refinements in- 
clude built-in self- 
timer and front lens 
focusing. Poor or 
adverse light condi- 
tions will not de- 
flect the fine per- 
formance of its lu- 
minous Trinar Anastigmat {2.9 lens. Substantially 
constructed and beautifully finished, the Precisa 
functions with superb ease and precision. 

Precisa makes either 12 pictures 2% = 5 2% 

inches or 16 pictures 1% x 2% 





in Prontor II shutter $36.50 50 
in Compur Shutter 39.75 
MICO-METER 





An improved version of the Bob Distance Meter 
(finished in Cadmium) (it sells at the same price, 
nevertheless) the Mico Range Finder is a_ truly 
infailible guide indicating any distance from 3% ft. 
to infinity correctly and instantly. 


ee" — CORPORATION 


Fifth Avenue, New York 































[ff EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


rs out, Camera Fans—new Spring 
edition of the catalog that saves 
you REAL money! Latest type cameras, famous 
names, everything you need in photography 
at prices you can’t beat anywhere! Don’t buy 
that camera until you've seen this valuable 
FREE catalog. Mail the coupon for your copy 
today. Camera! Action! 


WHOLESALE RADIO SEAVICE *: 


NEW YORK Ni. ee CHICAGO LL e ATLANTA GA 





BOSTON. MASS. e * BRC NX N. Y¢@ NEWARK N @ JAMAICA 
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New Concentrator Reflector 


The new Britelite Truvision No. 218 reflec- 
tor is illustrated here. 

The reflector is spun from aluminum, eight 
inches in diameter and is of parabolic design. 
The light rays from the bulb condense in the 
mirror-like center of 
the reflector and in 
turn are deflected to 
its satin finished por- 
tion, emanating a 
soft even light on 
the subject within a 
specific area. 

It will accommo- 
date either a T 20- 
500 watt bulb or a 
No. 1 photo-flood. 
Set in an_ upright 
position in a porce- 
lain socket having a _ separate on-and-off 
switch, it gives greater illumination and longer 
burning life to the bulb. The bracket which 
is attached to the reflector unit is designed in 
such a manner that it can be set on a tripod. 

Further information on this newly designed 
reflector can be had through your dealer or by 
writing direct to the Motion Picture Screen 
and Accessories Co., Inc., 521 West 26 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Warranty on Robot Cameras 


The Intercontinental Marketing Corporation 
announces that, as of March Ist, all Robot 
Cameras carry a written warranty, which states 
that all movements of the camera have been 
carefully tested and that absolutely faultless 
working is warranted. If you already own a 
Robot, purchased before March Ist, you are 
requested to send your name and address to 
Intercontinental. Be sure to give number of lens 
and number of camera. The warranty certifi- 
cate, effective on your camera, too, will be sent 
to you immediately. Note that the warranty 
applies only to Robot Cameras legally im- 
ported into this country and sold through 
regularly appointed dealers. Write to the In- 
tercontinental Marketing Corporation, 10 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


The Raygram Coorporation, New York, has 
taken over Eastern representation for the 
“K” line of leather carrying cases for cameras. 

These cases have many features. Made of 
bridle cowhide, semi-glazed calf finish in black 
or cordovan. Saddle stitched French edge, 
hand polished, with solid brass combination 
side lever catch, with silver nickel finish. 

The “K” line comprises models for all lead- 
ing cameras and is one of the finest lines ever 
made in America, equaling in quality that of 
any carrying case made on the continent. 





fl 


ENLARGING APPARATUS 


PRECISE! SIMPLE! TWO-SCALE FOCUS! 








All you have to do is to insert the negative and—as if 
by magic—you get instant results. Both the enlarging 
scale and the focusing scale are set on the same figure 
. . « Just a turn of the wrist and the size is focused, 
without even looking at the picture. There is no com- 
plicated mechanism. You don’t have to strain your 
eyes. You get clear, sharp, perfect enlargements with 
automatic simplicity. The EXAKT is ideal for all 
sizes from 35mm film to 9x12 cm. It is supplied in 
three different sizes and can be equipped with from 
one to three lenses of different focal lengths. It sells 
from $85.00 up. Write for interesting literature. 
















HENRY HERBERT 483 FifthAve., New York City 
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New Haynes Hypometer 

The new Haynes Hyp-O-meter fills a long 
felt need on the part of those who do their 
own finishing, for it eliminates all guess work 
in washing prints and negatives. 

It is no longer necessary to pay the penalties 
of yellow stain and 
poor aging. You can 
avoid _ excessive 
washing, especially 
in warm weather, 
which results in soft- 
ened emulsions. 

The Haynes Hyp- 
O-meter is an elec- 
trical indicating me- 
ter which is designed 
to measure the rela- 
tive resistance of 
fluids — specifically 
hypo solutions, al- 
though it can be used 
for relative concentration measurements of 
other solutions. 

The Hyp-O-meter measures 5x3 inches deep 
and will last indefinitely, with the exception of 
two small flashlight batteries which it con- 
tains. The batteries will give at least a year’s 
service of ordinary use. A compensating ad- 
justment is provided for the batteries which 
maintains the accuracy of the instrument re- 
gardless of their condition and indicates when 
they are exhausted. 

The entire instrument is finished in black 
crackle and is equipped with a small eye at the 


" top so that it may be hung on the wall or set 


on the table. The measuring electrode is con- 
nected to one end of a flexible black rubber 
conductor cord, the other end of which is 
provided with terminals for plugging into two 
pin jacks at the bottom of the meter. 

While washing prints or negatives one is 
lifted from. time to time and the drippings 
caught in a small graduate or glass tube. The 
Hyp-O-meter electrode is inserted in the drip- 
pings and meter reading noted. The relative 
cleanliness can be checked at a glance. It is 
not necessary to wash the average print to the 
point of absolute cleanliness. In fact, if they 
are washed until the meter reads to within two 
divisions of the standard reference, there will 
be only one part in 5,000 of hypo present, 
each division representing one part in 10,000. 

This instrument comes complete, at $5.00. 
It is available at many dealers or further in- 
formation can be obtained by addressing: 
Haynes Products, 136 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 








WORLD'S FASTEST 
CANDID CAMERA 


FOR ITS PRICE 


THE SPORTSMAN’S 


PU RMA SPECIAL 
be 





GUARANTEED SHUTTER 


SPEEDS UP TO 1/450 
16 Pictures on a Roll Using 


KODAK 127 OR AGFA A8 FILM 


The Purma Special was designed to fulfill all the 
desires of ¢ most demanding Sportsmen and 
Candid Camera Fans. 


_ ALWAYS READY 
Sunshine, Rain or Indoors 


It is the perfect camera for fast action shots taken 
at the race track, swimming meets, football games 
and all other sporting events. Birds in flight and 
fast trains are also stopped in their tracks. 

The Purma Special is equally efficient on dull rainy 
days, or for indoor, stage, sporting events, and can- 
did shots of your friends or pets. 

Pictures taken with this camera have won Inter- 
national Salon acclaim throughout Europe in com- 
petition with cameras selling for more than ten 
times the price of the Purma. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 


Due to the high light efficiency of the shutier, the 
Purma Special requires no focusing, no lens aper- 
ture, to set, and no dials to operate. gn Bg press 
two levers, one to set and the other to release 
shutter. 

SPECIFICATIONS 


Has all metal focal plane shutter, speeds |/25— 
1/150—1/450, Beck F.6.3 anastigmat lens, 2! ag 
length, focused from 12 ft. to infinity. 

made of special ~~ dust and Camp sree 
Bakelite, also non-radio active. Pictures I, x! r) 
full coverage to all corners. ge to | 

x 10%. Green windows ome lied for use with pan- 
chromatic films. Uses ordinary Y. P. film. Has also 
special built in gr op corrected view finder, pro- 
tective lens or that locks the shutter when in 
position. Size 6%” x 214” x2%”". Weight only 12 
ounces. 

You will be proud to own this Sensational Purma 
Special—a _ high precision instrument, beautifully 
constructed and opens. of photograph phic results 
equal to ary camera. ORDE at only $15 
prepaid or C.O.D., plus Postage. 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 





11 West 42nd St., Dept. 15, New York 
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SEWELOPEW 
TANK 


ROLL FILM WORK 
THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


@®@ MADEIN AMERICA 

@ GENUINE BAKELITE 

@® Fully adjustable to films of 
all sizes from a full 36 
exposure roll of 35 mm to 
No. 116. 


yo 


ane ROSELIEVE CO INC 





BARGAINS LIKE THESE 


A few of our many bargains in display samples. 
Some used—Some never loaded. 
F-R Adistable Tank 35mm to 116, prepaid... .$4.95 
12 C holders, new, doub. ext., no lens. $18. 00 


Famous Marvel oith case, new -$17.50 
GRAFLEX S month old ag Vike new $110.00 
Eee -50 


GRAFLEX Mandi 'SER B, F/4.5 K. A. lens. 

SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, with F/4.5 lens ..... 

SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, ‘coupled etn, less lens $85. 00 
DOLLY SUPER. SPORT, split 120 F/2. = 
SUPER DOLLINA 

ROLLEICORD, 

9%12 Dbl. en F/AS, NEW $3 7.50 
IKONTA SUPER A, B,C, all lenses $65. 00 to $115. 00 
FOTH DERBY, WELTA, Ki ORELLE, weaniiiae all notes 
LEICA D 15, case "and MPNOR..<0:s<s $95 
LEICA G /2, case and filters .. “$1 59. HH 
CONTAX with wunverest case, with —. forme find- 
a3 pene Paitst back 


etc.; 3% $300.00 
'5'$160.00, F/2$175.00; wl, 5 $225.00 
CONTAX & {EIGA Tele & W. A. Lenses, Used, Bargains 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 


WELLS-SMITH 


71 E. Adams St., Dept. 116, Chicago, III. 
¥% Block from Art Institute 








MICKEY MOUSE, DONALD DUCK, 
OSWALD RABBIT 


Comedies, Travel, Educational, and Art Films 
8 M/M and 16 M/M 
Free Catalog 


HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
6064 Sunset Blvd, Hollywood, California 
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Raygram Additions 


The Raygram Corporation announces that it 
has just taken over Eastern distribution for the 
American-made Falcon line of cameras. The 
Falcon camera line consists of the miniature 
model priced at $3.98, the candid camera 
model with Wollensak 3.5 lens at $21.50 and 
4.5 at $17.50, the Falcon Junior and the Falcon 
Automatic Number 4. 

The miniature is a very well gotten together 
camera taking 16 pictures on regular standard 
roll film. Here is a camera that is so simple 
to operate that no special knowledge is re- 
quired—no complications to master. Any ama- 
teur can operate it immediately. 


Then there is the super action candid model 
equipped with Wollensak f3.5 and /4.5 lens. 
This will use standard Kodak 127 or Agfa A8 
film and produces 16 pictures on one roll of 
film. Dufaycolor film can also be used. There 
is a built-in “spyglass’” view finder. The case 
is of sturdy Neilite in ebony black. All ex- 
posed metal fittings beautifully finished in 
brush satin chrome. 

Write Raygram Corporation, 425 4th Av- 
enue, New York, for any information con- 
cerning the Falcon line of American-made 
cameras. 





The Raygram Corporation, New York, an- 
nounces that France will invade the United 
States for the first time with a turret 8 mm. 
cine camera using standard double A film. 
The camera will be equipped with 1.9 lens, 
and with 6 forward speeds, reverse and hand- 
crank. Triple lens turrets will accommodate 
lenses of standard mounts. 

The Raygram Corporation will introduce it 
to this country. 





Sir: 

Will you please mention in your column 
that there are available in our store three 
darkrooms, one equipped with a 5x7 enlarg- 
er, one with a miniature enlarger, the third for 
loading and developing only.. There is also a 
drying room. All are for customer use. 

HABER & FINK, Inc., 
16 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 





Projéctor Enlarger 


The Minaco Projector-Enlarger is a revolu- 
tionary development created to supply the de- 
mand for an equipment for discriminating ama- 
teurs. 





Some of the outstanding features of the 
above new instrument are: 
Completely geared for up and down move- 


ment. Adjustable for projection in all direc- 
tions against wall or on the baseboard. Move- 
ment across the board making it possible to 
make enlargements of portions of the negative 
located on the upper edges of the frame. Re- 
volving film housing for projection printing 
enabling the photographer to cause a backward 
or forward slanting appearance of the image. 
One of the most important features is the book 
type film housing and pressure condenser. The 
housing may be opened as seen from the illus- 
tration, to keep the condensers and films free 
from statically attracted lint. 

Negative capacity from 2%4"x2%4" down to 
8mm. Ventilated to take photofloods and 
capable of producing a fully exposed 8x10 en- 
largement with a normal exposure of 3% sec- 
onds from a miniature camera negative. All 
parts are sturdily b.:ilt and excellently finished. 
Spiral focusing movement. No bellows. Inter- 
changeable adjustable lens to accommodate 
focal length from 40mm to 3%”. Wired with 
special receptacle to take foot switch and rheo- 
stat. All-American built and distributed through 
Miniature Camera Accessories Co., 429 W. 
Superior St., Chicago. 





THINK of getting, for only $19.75—not only a more 
accurate timepiece, but ALSO:— 


| A STOP WATCH that at the touch of a lever 
checks off the time in seconds and fifths of seconds! 


A TACHOMETER that gives you at a glance the 
exact speed at which any moving object is travel- 
ing over a measured distance! 


A TELEMETER which fells the distance you are 
om from any simultaneous source of light and 
soun 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


Smart, trim and compact, the Pierce 4-in-! 
Watch is simplicity itself to ao And it's un- 
conditionally guaranteed against any mechanical 
See this amazing Pierce 
If he cannot sup- 


defect for ae hae ear! 
Watch at an ealer i B, 
ply you, mai = direct. 





PIERCE WATCH CO., Dept. 13 
22 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 
(J Please send me free literature describing the sensational 
i 4-in-1 Watch. I understand there is no 
ation. 
[J Enclosing check or money order for $19.75. Please send 
my Pierce Watch at once. 





We sell cameras and photographic equip- 

so do others... We think our prices 

are really low .. but more important than 

we KNOW that our service can't be 
Write for bargain list, or 


Ask for Bill” sealed 


HARVEY 


=a Uf (> 
103-M WEST*43rd STREET 


NEW YORK WN Y 


ment 
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A Photoflash Duel . 


This particular duel started quite inno- 
cently. There was a Mr. Sempleton who had 
just acquired a brand new photoflash synchro- 
nizer and who let no opportunity go by to 
tell the other club members about it. You'd 
see him fire off a flash and you could tell, from 
the gloating in his eyes that to him making 
pictures was not half as glorious as the bang 
up attention he got when the light went off. 

There was a Mr. Fisher who had been using 
a synchronizer for years and for whom the 
Sempleton showing off was both annoying and 
boring. He said something to Sempleton. That’s 
how the argument started. Somebody shouted, 
“It’s a matter of honor, gentlemen, why not 
settle it with a duel?” 

Each of the duelists had a Speed Graphic 
camera in his hand. Their seconds examined 
the cameras carefully and set the shutters of 
both to 1/200th second, lens stops at F 11. A 
flash bulb was handed to each and then the 
referee spoke. “Gentlemen, you will stand 
back to back in the center of this room. Now 
I will pin a white card over each of your 


hearts. Aim carefully, using the white card 


as your target. When I- say, ‘Go’ you will 
march ten paces in opposite directions and 
come to a halt. When I command ‘Fire’ you 
will turn—and may the best man win!” 

It was all over in a few seconds. The duelists 
handed their cameras to the seconds and the 
seconds retired to the dark room where the 
films from each camera were loaded into a 
single tank. The crowd waited anxiously. At 
last came the tinkle of the timer which an- 
nounced the films had been developed. A few 
seconds later, dripping with hypo, the nega- 
tives were brought out by the seconds. 

Sempleton’s negative, to be sure, had been 
exposed, but only the white card had regis- 
tered, thereby indicating to the throng that 
while his bulb had flashed and his shutter had 
clicked his synchronizer had failed to function 
accurately enough to gather the “peak” or 
maximum light issuing from his flash bulb. 

Fisher’s negative was fully exposed. It indi- 
cated perfect timing of shutter and flash. 

Thus was settled a monumental issue in the 
annals of one camera club. Try it in your own 
club when somebody gets the idea his lens, his 
synchronizer, his developer or his shutter is 
better than somebody else’s. 





THE LAST WORD 
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See the WESTON at your dealer’s today, or write direct 


for complete literature. Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 649 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WESTON 
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Helpful Modern Books 
On Photography 


“GET THAT PICTURE,” the story of the news camera- 
man, by A. J. Ezickson. The complete story of the 
news photographer is here told for the first time by 
Mr. Ezickson of the New York Times Wide World 
Photo Service. With 45 striking illustrations we have 
the graphic account of all phases of this fascinating new 
profession right up to and including the. Panay bomb- 
ing! A book for every adventure lover and camera- 
MAN cocccccccccessecccccese ec cccccccccccsccccceses $2.50 


Another small volume by this vigorous authority on 
photography is “MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY PAY.” You have the fundamentals for making 
money in this small book that will guide your entrance 
into professional photography...... jetacsat sovesdied $1.00 


Mag aye PORTRAITURE With The Miniature Camera,” 
by H. G. Russell is a simple, straightforward exposi- 
tion of how to make good portraits in your home. 
Begins with a view of the home studio, its lighting 
equipment, background and reflectors, Shows the cam- 
era equipment and the actual taking of the portrait 
under varying technical circumstances, indoor and out- 
door, child photography and informal portraiture. 
Deals fully with the developing and printing, and gives 
complete notes on special printing baths. Illustrated 
with pictures and diagrams all the way through. .$1.50 


“HIGHLIGHTS AND SHADOWS,” edited by Arnold 
Genthe, contains 104 pages, handsomely bound in a 
translucent cover made of lumarith (never before used 
on a book) which is striking and beautiful. It displays 
more than 100 exquisite nude studies contributed by the 
world’s greatest artists, Complete photographic data 
accompanies each illustration. A volume that is both a 
work of art in every respect and a valuable, construc- 
tively helpful book for photographers...........++. $2.00 


“ENLARGING AND ENLARGERS OF TODAY,” by 
William Alexander, is 112 pages of vital information. 
Because of the multitude of enlargers now on the mar- 
ket, the technique of modern enlarging is in many re- 
spects different from that which formerly sufficed. 
This book contains the essential preliminaries to en- 
larging, a review of typical models of modern apparatus, 
practical time and moneysaving hints, and much useful, 
profitable and interesting information are all we 

00 


“THE LEICA MANUAL,” is one of the most complete 
handbooks for the photographer ever assembled. 578 
pages touching on every phase of taking and making 
pictures—a manual for the amateur and professional 
covering the field of the miniature. Twenty-two authori- 
ties contribute their personal lists of notes and illus- 
trations to add to the volume. Twenty-nine chapters 
of applied information .........++-eeeee bosdoonseu $4.00 


“BRILLIANCE, GRADATION, SHARPNESS, With 
The Miniature Camera,”” by Champlin is not a text book 
in the ordinary sense of that term—but better, it con- 
centrates on those aspects of technique in which the ma- 
jority of Minicams are weak. It goes directly to the 
heart of almost every Minicam problem by dealing 
exhaustively with these weak points. The chapters are 
devoted to The Importance of Lighting, Exposure, The 
Exposure Meter in Use, Lens and Developing; the chap- 
ter on Speed contains a thorough discussion of all 
methods of hypersenitization; the chapter on Projec- 
tion Printing constitutes a valuable little book in itself! 
Champlin is too well known to need any introduction. 


“PERFECT PRINT CONTROL,” by Laurence Dutton, 
shows an engineer looking at enlarging technique and 
eliminating -guesswork from projection printing. Pre- 
cise, tabulated information on paper emulsion speeds, 
how to get full scale prints each time without trial 





strips, how to determine correct exposure, measure 
densities, determine contrast . . . generously illustrated 
with pictures, charts, diagrams, graphs. Complete 
instructions and working methods never before avail- 
GEES. cdannsepetedesacsestivawetcsretened 4+ usaretaee $2.50 


“PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT,” by 
Marcel Natkin is a book to have at your elbow when 
using photo-floods or photo-flash lamps. Mr. Natkin 
presents in this volume an excellent exposition on 
photography with artificial lighting covering indoor 
portraits, candid shots, night photography, etc, Illus- 
trated splendidly with 75 pictures and diagrams which 
show clearly the wide range of subjects this phase of 
pletngranhy §GUGGR. 6ccceccccovcswceccce occccccccscShede 


(These books are available to you at the publishers’ 
prices, through the book department of MINICAM. 
Begin now to make your library an essential part of 
your vquipment). 





“PHOTOGRAPHIC HINTS 


AND GADGETS" 
A Book As Practical As Daylight 


Three hundred and thirty-two pages with five hun- 
dred illustrations, compose this brand new book 
brimful of clever ideas for camera workers. 


Hundreds of photographers have contributed to the 
host of practical information and directions given 
in “PHOTOGRAPHIC HINTS AND GADGETS,” 
supplying descriptions, data, pictures and diagrams 
for every conceivable thing from labor saving de- 
vices to whole new cameras. 


250 helpful articles dealing with odds and ends and 
suggestions for your camera work that will stimu- 
late your darkroom or picture taking technique. 

Any serious worker can save many times the cost 
of the book and a lot of his time by utilizing just 
those sections that apply to his own conditions. 
Edited by Fraprie and Jordan. 


332 pages, nearly 500 illustrations, 6% x 9%, 











cloth. 
onty $3.50 
MINICAM 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(1 Send me postpaid one copy of ‘Photographic 
Hints and*Gadgets.”’ I enclose $3.50. 

(J Enter my one year subscription to MINICAM 
for which I enclose $2.50. 


(0 Send me postpaid the NS a ee 

Seba sskeicumcdcoeee Kes en ute I enclose $.......... 
BN i xs g fis no 2s oki kb vEvack ij pandel onabeh eee 
fe SBN OSL DE oy WENT Mase al Behe nr 
Es a Fee Be ae SS el ee 
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: O , / United Airliner ROBOTOGRAPHY 
Vf ~— é, ~ by F. Goro 


VERSATILERROBOT — 


Ly there is lower Manhattan and up here is a whir]- v. a. 5) 
ing propeller cutting the wind at 250 miles an hour, 4 
yet F. Goro—crack photo-contributor to Life—caught both 
in perfect focus with his ROBOT. For only Versatile-ROBOT is endowed with Instan- 
taneous Zone Focusing, the amazing feature that supersedes the range finder, that 
laughs at action and distances, that results in critically sharp images over an extremely 
large field. 
Versatile-ROBOT, the camera that has created a new technique in action, portrait | 
* and unposed picture-taking, gets as many as 24 “sequences” in slow or rapid motion, 
on one winding, by merely pressing a button. A powerful spring motor transports the 
film, operates the picture counter and winds the shutter—thus you are always prepared 
for those unexpected pictures that can nev=r be anticipated. Then, there’s the built-in 
time-compensating filter . . . rotary disc-type shutter . . . three-in-one view finder... 
interchangeable lenses .. . and a dozen other advantages. COMPARE—compare the — 
results, compare the low operating cost—Versatile-ROBOT is the best value at any price. 
Write For Descriptive Literature, Dept. 311, Oe eee far) 
ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lems... ccccoecnensnnnnnennmncnenmmnnemnareanneen LLG,00 


ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens..................... $134.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens 


“SEQUENCE ROBOT, THE CAMERA THAT NEVER LOSES A PICTURE’’ 
INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION 








